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mis ig written from en interview with each of the following: George ‘Ie... 


old, Professor “. S. Beet of the Lincoln Sigh School and Samuel Bell, 


George 7. Arnold wes born April 7, 1851, in Bedford County, Tennessee. 


Mm ves the vrooerty of Oliver P. Arnold, who owned 2 lerge ferm or plantation 


Oe 


Tig mother ves a native of Rome Georgia where She re- 


n Bedford county. 
Mined wmtil tvelve years of aze, when she was sold at auction. 

Aliver Arnold bought her, and he elso purchesed her three brothers and 
uncle. The four negroes Were teke: alwg With other slaves from Georgia 
Tennessee Where they were put to Work oO the ene plentation. 

On this plantation George J. arnold vas born and the child was allowed 
§ Live 2028 cabin with his relatives and declares that he never heard one 
them sneak an unttind word about Master CLivyee Arnold or any member of his 
mily. "“Hapnimess and eontentment and a reasonable amount of food and clothes 
emed to be all we necded. " said the nov whi te-heired man. Et 
Only a limited memory of Civil Ver days is retained by the o1d man bat 
ls few events recalled ere vividly described by him. "Mother, my young brother 
ly sister and I were walking along one dey, I don't remember where we had 
terted but we passed under the fort at Yartrace. A battle was in progress 

; See ee 
Bod @ large cannon was fired above us and we watched the huge bell sail throug 
Wine air and saw the smoke of the cannon pass over our heads. ‘We poor childrex 
re almost scared to death but our mother held us close to her and tried to 
fort us. The next morning,after, wey were safely. at home, ,We were proud 


me had seen that much of the great battle and our mother told us the war Was. 


3. freedom." 


rejoice when they were set 
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fT? ask Uncle George. 
"I cannot say that they were hanny, as it broke uy a lot of real friend-_ 
ships and scattered many families. “other had a great meny pretty quilts | 
and @ lot ee sada: After the negroes were set free, Mars. Arnold told us 
ye could ell go and make ourselves homes, so we sturted aut, each of the grown 
persons / Beaded with great bundles of bedding, clothing end personal be Long- 
bau v@ Walked all the way to ‘lartrace to try to find a home and some way 
to make a living." 
George J, Arnold remembers secing many soldiers going to the pike road 
Mn their WEY to spieaian “Long lines of tired men passed through Guy's 
Gap on their way to Murfreesboro." said he, "Older people said that they 
were sent out to pick uy the dead from the battle fields after the bloody 


battle of Stone's river that had lately been fought at Murfreesboro. They 


Boox their comrad® to bury them at the Union Cemetery near the town of ifur- 
ufreesboro,”™ 
“Yartrace was a very nice place to make.our home. It was located on 7 

e Nashville and Chattanooga and St. Louis reilroad, just fifty-one miles “a 
From Nashville not many miles from our o14 home," "Mother found work and 


P got along very Well but as soon as we children were old enough to work, 


he Went back to her old home in Georgia where a few years later she ‘died. 


believe she lived to be seventy-five or seventy six years of age, but I 
ever saw her after she went beck to Georgia." 
"gy first work was. done on a farm (there are many,fine farms in Tennessee). 


d. elthough torn 1eMor was not very pela we Were. SUROTB ted wherever 
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AM UNEAPPY EXPSRITUCE 


Bere the story teller paused to collect his thoughts and conquer the nervous 


| twitching of his lips. "It was like this: Three of us boys worked together. 


te vere like three brothers, always sharing our fortunes with each other. We 
should never have done it, but we had made a habit of sending to Neshville 
ay and having a keg of Follend rum sent in by freight. This 
lisguor was hand@d out among our friends end sometimes We drank too wuch and 
were unfit for work for a day or two. Our boss was sa big strong Irishmen, 
ved haired and friendly. "e always got drunk with us and all would become . 
sober enough to soon return to our tasks. 

"The time I'm tellihe you about, we hed all been invited to = candy puld 
ine in town and could herdly weit till time to go, as all the young people of 
the valley wonld be there to null candy, talk, play games and eat the webdles 

served tous. The eccursed Keg of Yollend rum had been brought in thet morn- 
ing end my chum John Sims had been ¢crinking too mueh. About thet time our Bos 


came up and said, *John, it is time for you to get the super ready!' John 


wes our cook and our meals were served on the caboose where we lived wherever 


a eos 


é 


“we were side tracked. 
All the time Johny was preparing thefood he woes apanine the rum. ‘When 
ve went in he had many drinks inside oe ean and & quert bottle filled to take 
to the candy pull. ‘Hurry up boys and let's finish up end go' he said impati- 
ntly. ‘Don't take him' seid the other boy, "Dont you see he is drunk?" 
So I put ny arms about his shoulders and tried to tell him he had better sleey 
& While before we fterted. The. poor boy. was & breed, His mother ies almost 
white and his. father Was rou i bred Tddien and the sen had & most egera- 
rati a te me 3s He mage. me no answer ‘but running his: hend into his pocket 


with one thrust, ‘out a deep gash in my neck. 4 


meuber being mmogked over and my head ptrie 
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something. I reached out my hand and diccovered it was the ax. With this 
auful weanon I struck my friend, my more then brother. The thud of the az 

Porought me to my senses as our blond mineiet, Ue were botr elsiost mortally 
ywoundrd. The boss came in and tried to do something for‘our relief bat 


on 


heve done? "Te have neber 


i 


Jonn said, "Oh, George? what an awful thins ve 


+ 
said'a cross word to exéh other and Hom, Look, et ue Both «* 
"I wetehed noor Jehn walk away, Carimess wes falling but early in the 
morning my boss and I followed & trail of blood down by the side of the 
tracks. From there he had tre turned into the woods. Ye could follow him 
Bno further. “We went to all the nearby tovwus anc villeges put we found no 
person who had ever seen hime ve suprosed he had died in the woods and 
watched for the buzzards, thinking thay woud lead us to his body but he 
was never seen agein. 

"or two years I never sat dowm to look inside = book nor to eat my 
food that John Sims wes not beside me. Te haunted my pillow end vent beside 


mreseuce haunted me be-~ 


Me night und dey. Fis blood wes on my hends, his 
yond endurance. ‘yhat could I do? How sowie I escape this awful presence? 
‘An-old friend told me to put water between myself and the plege where the 
awful scene occurred. So, I quit working on the railroad anc. started work 
ing on the river. People believed &t that time that the ghost of a per- 
son you had wronged would not cross water to heunt you. " 
Life on the river was diverting. Things were constantly hepnening 

and George Arnold put aside some of his unhépniness by engaging in river 


activities. 


“ily first job on ae river was es & roust-about on the Bolliver H Cook 


tern wheel packet whieh earried freight and pavsengers eign Nashville, nena4 


Evansville, Indien, 1 NoEked a found trip on. her then went from 
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« . o Sp. Fee Mee a8 — Me ed biarme IF aoe, a tie acy > om . ~ fat a ig " : 

éuvitie te Seite, Tilineis on the B. oc. chet. TP soon céeided to go te 
- ng Ae 5 he 7 ices mo 

<-4ro ana tuke o niece on the Tldarado, a St. Louis and vineinnati paczet 


wero To Vee is Mm thet be:.t 1 worked as & roust- 


nich orused Tron Ceir 4 
spout for necrly three years," ea 
mmot did the roust-ubout have to do?" asked a neighbor lad who had come 
Tee “Ue LOO "The rouste-about is no better then the mte that rules him. 
Ts - Qirposed the roust-about has en ‘ees; enevush life. The 


c 
vs 
ps 
¢ 
‘ } 
et 
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es 
am 
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ev) veers of freedom anc resented cruelty. If the mate 


pechme too ican, & reguler Pight woule follow and perhsns several roust-abouts 


pnd freishnt yere crowded eonciner Gn The Geoces oo EACnD there would be sing- 
ing and ganeing and £1 iddle music. | Ye rovst-abouts would cot together and 
shoot crans, dence or vlay cards until the ezll onme to ehuffle freight, then 
re would &ll ret busy and the mote’s voice Civving orders Boul be Beard Tor 
"Trispite of these few pleasures, the life of e roust-about is’ the Lite et 
a a I do not resell aILy ce ndnesses or slevery days. I was too young 
to realize what it wes all about, but it could never heave eauelled the cruel- 
ty shown the leborer on the river boasts by eruel metes and overseers.” 
Another superstition edvenced itself in the story of a boat, told byUncle 
George arnold. The story follows: "when I wes a roust-ebout on the Gold 
28st We Were sailing out from New Orleans and as soon as we got well out on 
the broad stream the rats commenced jumping over board, "See these rats" seid 
a. ola river man, : ae boat will never make a return trip! 
Mat every: port some of our crew left the poat but the ante and the capted2 


y were all fools ant Pegged us to stey. So a fen of us ee cay do 
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An Unhapyny Exvnerience. 


“the necessary work but the rats kept leaving as faust as they could. 

"chen the boat was neering Hickman, leas we smelled fire,and by 
the time we were in the harpor vassengers were being He to keep them from 
er eevee Then the Gaptein told us boys to jump into the water 

Nee 

ang seve ourselves. Two of. us launched « bale of cotton over-boserd and jump- 
ed onto it. As we paddled avey we had to often go unuer to put out the fires 
es our clothing would bleze uy under the flying brands thet fell upon ourbodie! 

"the burning boat vas docked at Hickman. The passengers were put ashore 
put nous of the freight was ceved, and from a nearby willow thicket my matey 
and I watehed the Gold Dust burn to the water's edge. 

"Always heed the warnings of nature," said Unele George, "If you see 
rats leaving @ ship or @ house prepare for © fire." | 

george . mold said that Evensville was quite @ nice plece and a 
etesmboat port even ia the ecrly dsys of his bosting experiences and he de- 
cided to make his home here.- “Me located in the town in 1880, "The Court 
Fouse was located at Third and Vain streets. Street cars were mule Gran 
end veople thought it great fun to rice them." Ee recalls the first showel ; 
full of dirt being lifted when the new Courthouse Was being erected, and | 
when it was finished two white men wie finishing the slate roof, fell to te 


death in the Court House yard. 


George {/, Arnold procurfed a job as vorter in a wholesele feed store 
on May 10, 1880. John Hubbard and Company did business at the place,et this 
place he worked thirty seven years. F.i.Griese, former mayor of Evansville 


has often befriended the negro man and is ready to speak a kindly wor in Wis. 


raise. But the face of John Sims still presents itself when George Arnold 
one. "Never do enything to hurt any other person, "says he, “The hurt. 


comes back to you." - oe OS ee ae 
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George Arnold was married to an Evansville Yoman, but two years ago he 


weeame & Wicower When deatn claimed his mate. He is now lonely, but were 


it not for a keg of Nolisnd gin his old age would be spent in peace and 


happiness. "Beware of strong drink," said Umele George, "It causes trouble. 


Lawrence Vounty Emery Turner ‘ 
District #5 Bedford, Indiana *~ 
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REMINISCENCES OF TWO EX-SLAVES. 


References: 
A. Thomas Ash, ex-slave, Mitchell, Ind. 


B. Mrs. Mary Crane, ex~slave, warren St., Mitchell, Ind. 


I have no way of knowing exactly how old I am, as the old 
Bible containing a record of my birth was destroyed by fire, many 
years ago, but I believe I am about eighty-one years old. If so, 

I must have been born sometime during the year, 1856, four years 
before the outbreak of the War Between The States. My mother was 
a slave on the plantation, or farm of Charles Ash, in Anderson 
county, Kentucky, and it was there that I grew up. 

I remehber playing with O1' Wassa's (as he was called) boys, 
Charley, Jim and ill, I also have an unpleasant memory of having 
seen other slaves on the place, tied up to the whipping post and 
ncaa for disobeying some order although I have no recollection of 
ever having been whipped myself as I was only a boy. I can also 7 
remember how the grown-up negroes on the place left to join the 
Union Army as soon as they learned of Lincoln's proclamation making 
them free men. (A) 

Ed. Note --Mr. Ash was sick when interviewed and was not able to do 
much talking. He had no picture of himself but agreed to pose for 


one later on, 


-2= r. 

I was born on the farm of Mattie Williams, in 1855 and am 
sighty-two years old. I1 came to Mitchell, oe about fifty years 
ago with my husband, who is now dead and four children and have lived 
here ever since. I was only a girl, about five or six years old when 
the Civil War broke out but I can remember very well, happenings 
of that time. 

My mother was owned by wWattie Williams, who had a large farm, 
located in Larue county, Kentucky. ly father — slave on the farm 


at 


of a Mr. Duret, nearby. 


In those days, slave owners, whenever one of their daughters 
would get married, would give her and her duetend a slave as a 
wedding present, usually allowing tke girl to pick the one she wished 
to accompany her to her new home. hen Mr. Duretts eldest daughter 
married Zeke Samples, she choose my father to accompany them to their 
home « 

Zeke Samples proved to be a man who loved his toddies far 
better than his bride and before long he was "broke", Everything he 
had or owned, including my father, ne to be sold at auction to pay 
off his debts. | 

In those days, there were men who made a business of buying 
up negroes at auction sales and shipping them down to New Orleans to 
be sold to owners of cotton and sugar cane plantations, just as men 
today, buy and ship cattle. These men were called"Nigger-traders" 
and they would ship whole bos; loads at a time, buying them up} two 
or three here, two or three there, and holding them in a jail uutil 
they had a boat load, This practice gave rise to the expression, 


*sold down the river." 
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Ba 

My father was to be sold at auction, along with all of the 
rest of Zeke Samples’ property. Bob Cowherd, a neighbor of Matt 
Duret's owned my grandfather, and the old man, my grandfather, begged 
Col. Bob to buy my father from Zeke Samples to keep him from being 
"sold down the river." Col, Bob offered what he thought was a fair 
price for my father and a “nigger-trader" raised his bid "25. Col. 
said he couldn't afford to pay that much and father was about to be 
sold to the "“nigger-trader" when his father told Col. Bob that he had 
$25 saved up and that if he would buy my father from sauples and 
keep the "nigger~trader™ from gettin/nim he would give him-the money. 
Col. Bob Cowherd took my grandfather's $25 and offered to meet the 
traders offer and so my father was sold to him. 

The negroes in dad around where I was raised were not 
treated badly, as a rule, by their masters, There was one slave 
owner, a Mr. Heady, who Lived nearby, who treated his slave worse 
than any of the other owners but 1 never heard of anything so afful- 
ly bad, happening to his "niggers". He had one boy who used to come 
over to our place and I ‘ast penenbay hearing Massa Williams call to my 
grandmother, to cook “Christine, give "Heady's Doc something to eat. 
He looks hungry." Massa Williams always said “Heady's Doc" when 
speaking of him or any other slave, saying to call him, for instance, 
Doc Heady would sound as if he were Mr. Heady's own son and he said 
that wouldn't sound right. 

When President Lincoln issued his proclamation, freeing the 
negroes, I remember that my father and most all of the other younger 
slave men left the farms to join the Union army. We had hart times 
then for awhile and had lots of work to do. I don’t remember just 


when I wam first regarded myself as “free” as many of the negroes 


. didn't understand just what it was all about. (B) 
Ed. Note: Mrs. Crane will also pose for a picture. 


10 
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Submitted by: | a 44 
William “ebb Tuttle - 


District No. 2 
Muncie, Indiana 


SLAVES IN DELAWARE COUNTY 
ROSA BARBER 


Reference: Resa Barcer, residing at 812 South Jefferson, . 
Muncée, Indiana. 


; * 
Rosa Barber was born in slavery on the Fox Ellison plantation 


at North Carden, In North Carolina, in the year 1861. She was tour / 

years old when freed, but had not reached the age to be of value 

‘as a slave. Her memory is confined to that short childhood there 

and her expe.tences of those days and immediately after the Civil 

War must be taken from stories related to her by her parents in 

after years, and these are dimly retained, 

Her maiden name was Rosa Fox Ellison, taken as was the custom, 

Soo the slave-holder who held her as a chattel. Her parents took 

her away from the plantavion when they were freed and lived in 

different localities, supported by the father who was now paid 

American WESESs Her parents died while she was quite young and she 

married Fox Ellison, an ex-sleve of the Fox #llison plantation, His 

nite wes taken from the same master as was hers. She and her husband 

lived together forty-three years, until his death, Nine children 

were born to them of which only one survives, After this ex-slave 

husband died Rosa Ellison married a second time, but this second 

husband died some years ago and she now remains a widow at the age 
6e ee years. She recalls that the master of the Fox Ellison 

plantation was spoken of as practicing no extreme PLS OED I IRS on his 
sieves, ae hal asa prevailing business policy of the holder, were ° 


not allowed to Look into a book, or any printed matter, and Hosa 


tures,or printed charts given. te She had: ‘to play w th 


Slaves in Delaware County Re 
Roaa Barber 

her rag dolls, or a ball of yarn, if there haypened to be enought 
of old string to make one. Any toy ce pUAg URIS was allowed that 
Gid not point toward book-knowledge. Nursery rhymes and folk-lore 
stories were censured severly and had to be confined to events that 
conveyed ne upldft, culture or propaganda, or that conveyed no 
knowledge, directly or indirectly. Especially did they bar the 
mental polishing of the Ehree R's, They could not prevent the 
votalizing of music in the fields and the slaves found consolation 
there in pouring out their souls in unison with the songs of the 


birds, 


12 
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Federal triters' Project Page #1 
of the We P. Ae Topic {240 
District #6 Ama Pritchett 
Marion County 
File #64, 
Folklore 
References | 
(A) Mr. Mittie Blakeley -Fx-slave- . 
2055 Columbia Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
(B) Anna Pritchett ~Federal Writer- 


1200 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Mrs. Blakeley was born, in Oxford, Missouri, in 1868, (A) 

Her mother died when Mittie was a baby, and she was taken 
into the "big house" and brought up with the white children, she 
was always treated very kindly. (A) 

Her duties were the light chores, which had to be well 
done, or she was chided, the same as the white children would have 
been. (A) | 

Every evening the children had to collect the eggs. The 
child, who brought in the most eggs, would get a ginger cake. Mittie 
most always got the cake. (A) 

Her older brothers and sisters were treated very rough, 
whipped often and hard, She said she hated to think, moh less talk 
about their awful treatment. (A) 

When she was old enough, she would have to spin the wool for 


Page #2 


her mistress, who wove the cloth to make the family clothes. (A) 

She also learned to knit, and after supper would knit until 
bedtinc. (A) 

She remembers once an old woman slave had displeased her 
master about something. He had a pit dug, and boards placed over the 
hole. The wormn was mde to lie on the boards, face dom, end she 
was beaten until the blood gushed from her bodys she was left there 
and bled to death. (A) 

She also remembers how the slaves would fe to some cabin 
at nicht for their danees; if one went without a pass, which often 
they did, they would be beaten severely, (A) 

The slaves could hear the overseers, riding toward the 
cabin. Those, who had come without a pass, would take the boards up 
from the floor, cet under the cabin floor, and stay there until the 
overseers had gone, (A) | 

Mrs. Blakeley is very serious and said she felt so sorry for 
those, who were treated so mich worse than any human would treat a 
beast. (B) | 

She lives in a very comfortable clean house, and said she 
was doing "very well." (B) 


Submitted Jammry 24, 1938 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Byt ANNA PRITCHETT 
6 Yr ” 
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SLAVES IN MADISO:. COUNTY 
CARL BOONE 


Reference: Personal interview with Carl Boone, 4nderson, Indiana 


This is a story of slavery, told by Carl Boone about his father, 
his mother and himself. Carl is the last of eighteen children born 
to Brs. Stephen Boone, in Marion County, Kentucky, Sept. 15, 1850. 
be now resides with his children at 801 “est 135th Street, Anderson, 
hadison County, Indiana. At the ripe old age of eighty-seven, he 
still has a keen memory and is able to do a hard day's work. 

Carl Boone was born a free nan, fifteen years before the close 
of the Civil War, his father hating gained his freedom from slavery 
in 1829. He is a religious man, having missed church service only 
twice in twenty years. He was treated well during the time of 
slavery in the southland, but remembers well, the wrongs done to 
slaves on nétghboring plantations, and in this story he relates some 
of the horrors which happened at that timel | 

Like his father, he is also the father of eighteen children, 
sixteen of whom are still living. He is grandfather of tharpy-seven 
and great grandfather of one child. His father was born in the 
slave state of Maryland, in 1800, and died in 1897, His mother was 
born in Marion County, Kentucky, in 1802, and died in 1917, at the 
age of one hundred and fifteen years. 

This story, wort by word, is related by Carl Boone as follows: 
"Wy name is Carl Boone, son of Stephen and Rachel Boone, born in 
Marion County, Kentucky, in 1850. Iam father of eighteen children 


sixteen are still living and I am grandfather of. thirty-seven and 


Slaves in Madison Vounty 2. 16 
Car] Yoone 
yreat crandfather of onu child. I came with my wife, now decersed, 
to Indtana, in 1891, and now reside at 801 West 13th street in 
Anderson, indiana. I was born a free wan, fifteen years before the 
close of the Civil Bar, Al) the colored folk on plantations and 
farma around our plantation were slaves and most of them wore terribly 
lytirontled by their masters, 

After coming, Lo Indiana, I furmed for a few years, then moved 
to Anderson. I became connedied with the Colored Vatholic Church 
and have tried to live a Christian life. I have only missed church 
sorvice twice in twenty yeurs. I lost my dear wife thirteen years 
a.zo and I now live wit: my son. 

My father, Stephen Boone, was born in Marylnad, in 1800. He 
wag bought by a nigger buyer while a boy and was sold to Miley Boone 
in “arion County, Kentucky. Father was what they used to call"a 
picked slave," was a good worker and was nevor m&streated by his 
master. Ue married my mother in 1825, and they had elghteen childrem. 
Master Miley Boone gave faticr and mother fheir freedom in 1829, 
and gave them forty acres of land to tend as their own. He paid 
father for all the owrk he did for him after that, and was always 
very kind to them. 

My mother was born in slavery, in Marion County, Kentucky, in 
1u02. She was treated very mean until she married my father in 1825. 
With him she gained her freedom in 1829. I was the last born of he& 
eighteen children. She wasa good woman and joined church after 
~ coming to Indiana and died in 1917, living to be one hundred and 
fifteen years old, . 

I have heard my mother tell of a gil slave who worked in the 


kitchen of my mother's master. The girl was told to cook twelve eggs 
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for breakfast. When the eggs were served, it was discovered there 

were eleven eggs on the table and after being questicned, shé 

admitted that she had eaten one. Yor this, she was beaten mercilessly, 
which was @ common sight on that plantation. — 

The most terrible treatment of any slave, is told by my father 
in a story of a slave on a neighboring plantation, owed by Daniel 
Thompson. “After committing a small wrong, “aster Thompson became 
angry, tied his slave to a whippihg post and beat ium terribly. Mrs. 
“nompson begged him to quit whipping, saying, ‘you might kill hin,' 
and the master replied that he aimed go kill him. He then tied the 
slave behind a horse and dragged him over a fifty acre field until 
the slave was dead. As a punishment for this terrible deed, master 
Thompson was compelled to witness the execution of his own son, one 
year later. The story is as follows: 

A neighbor to Mr, +hompson, a slave owner by name of Kay Van- 
Cleve, had been having some trouble with one of his young male slaves, 
and had promised the slave a whipping. The slave was a powerful man 
and Mr. Van Cleve was afraid to undertake the job of whipping him 
alone, He called for help from his neighbors, Daniel Thompson and 
his son Donald. The slave, while the +hompsons were coming, concealed 
himself in a horse-stall in the barn and hi@ a large knife in the 
manger. 

After the arrival of the Thompsons, they and ¥@r, Van Cleve entered 
the stall in the barn. Together, the three white men made a grab for 
the slave, when the slave suddenly made a lunge at the elder Mp , 


Thompson with the mnths but missed hin and stabbed Donald Thompson, 
The slave was overpowered and tiedy but too late, young Donald 


was dead, 
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The slave was tried for murder and sentenced to be hanged. 
At the time of the hanging, the first and second ropes used broke 
when the trap was sprung. For a while the executioner condidered f 
freeing the slave because of his second failure to hang him, but 
the law said, "He shall hang by the neck until dead," and the third 


attempt was successful, " . 
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(A) Mrs, Julia Bowmen «Ex-slave, 1210 North West street, 
Indianapolis, Indianr. 

(B) Anne Fritchett, rederal Writer, 1200 Kentucky avenue, 


Indianapolis, Indians. 


419 


Bre. Bowman wes born in “/oodford County, Kentucky in 1869. (A) 


Her master, Joel Vi. Twyman was kind and cenerous to ell of 
his slaves, and he had many of them. (A) 

The Twymin slaves were alvays spoken of, as the Twyman 
"Kinfolks." (A) 

All slaves worked hard on the large farm, es every kind of 
vegetation was reised. They were given some of everything that grew on 
the farn, therefore there was no stealing to got food. (A) 

The master had his om sleves, and the mistress hed her own 
slaves, and all were treated very kindly. (A) 

Mrs. Bowman was taken into the Twyman "big house," at the age 
of six, to help the mistress in any way she covld. She stayed in the 


house until slavery was abolished. (A) 
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After freedom, the old master was taken very sick and some of 
the former slave: vere sent for, as he wanted somo of hie "FKinfolks" 
around iim when he died. (A) 

Mrs. Bovimn was ~iven the Twymen family bible where her birth 
is recorded with the rest of the wwyoen farnily. She shows it with pride. 
(B) . 2 

Yrs. Bownan said she nover knew want in slave times, as she 


has known it in these times of depression. (2) 


Submitted January 10, 1988 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: ANNA PRITCHET? 
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born in slavery, Mar.14,1861 on the 
Breeding Plantation, Adair Co. Ky. 
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Mm irs. Angie Boyce here makes mention of facts as outlined to her by 
Bher mother, Mrs. Margaret Hing, deceased, 
Mrs, Angie Boyce was born in slavery, Mar, 14, 1861, on the 
| Breeding Plantation, Adair County, Kentucky. Her parents were Henry 


and Margaret King who belonged to James Breeding, a Methodist minister 


who was kind to all his slaves and no remembrance of his having ever 
ar one of them re. 

It is aaid that the slaves were in constant dread of the Rebel 

: soldiers and when they would hear of their coming they ‘would hide the 

aby "Angie" and cover her over with leaves, 

| The mother of Angie was married twice; the name of her first ts 
husband was Stines and that of her second husband was Henry King, It was 7 
Bionry King who bought his and his wife's freedom. He sent his wife and 

meaby Angie to Indiana, but upon their aneivel they were arrested and returne: 
; | o Kentucky. They were placed in the Louisville jail: and lodged in the 

ame cell with large Brutal and druniten Irish woman, The jail was so 
M@nfested with bugs and fleas that the baby Angie cryed all night, The : 

white woman crazed with drink euaiie enraged at the cries of the child a 

d threatened to "bash its brains ®ut against the wall if it did not 

me top crying", The mother, Mrs, King was forced to stay awake all night 

moO keep the white woman from carrying out her threat, 

The next moming the Negre mother was tried in court and when she | 
mrccuced her free papers she was asked way she did not show these vapers 

= the arresting officers. She replied that she was afraid that they would 
fteal them from her, She was Srgnersted from all charges and sent back to 


ss diana with her baby. spats 
Boyce now ‘pesidesae£99- W.Medts 
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Life Story of Ex-Slave 
(irs. Edna Boysaw) 
Personal interview by the writer. 

Mrs. Boysaw has been a citizen of this community about sixty-five years. 
She resides on a small farm, two miles east of Brazil on what is known as 
the Pinkley Street Road. This has been her home for the past forty yearse 
Her youngest son and the son of one of her daughters lives with her, She 
is still very active, doing her housework and other chores about the farme 
She 1s very intelligent and according to statements made by other citizens 
has always been a respected citizen in the community, as also has her entire 
family. She is the mother of twelve children. Mrs. Boysaw has always been 
an active church worker, spending much time in missionary work for the col- 
ored people. Her work was so outstanding that she has been often called upon 
to speak, not only in the colored churches, but also in white churches, where 
she was always well received. Many of the most prominent people of the 
community number Mrs. Boysaw as one of their friends and her home is visited 
almost daily by citizens in all walks of life. Her many acts of kindness 
towards her neighbors and friends have endeared her to the people of Brazil, 
and because of her long residence in the community, she is looked upon as 
one of the pioneerse 

Mrs. Boysaw's husband has been dead for thirty-five years. Her children 
are located in various cities throughout the country. She has a daughter 
who is a talented singer, end has appeared on programs with her daughter in 
many churches. She is not certain about her age, but according to her 
menory of events, she is about eighty~sevene 

Her story as told to the writer follows: 


"When the Civil War ended, I was living near Richmond, Virginia. I am 


not sure just how old I was, but I was a big, flat-footed woman, and had 
worked as a slave on a plantation. My master was a good one, but many of 
them were not. In &@ way, we were happy and contented, working from sun up 
to sun downe But when Lincoln freed us, we rejoiced, yet we knew we had 

to seek employment now and make our own waye Wages were low. You worked 
from morning until night for a dollar, but we did not complain. About 

1870 a Mre Masten, who was a coal operator, came to Richmond seeking labor- 
ers for his mines in Clay County. He told us that men could atte four to 
five dollars a day working in the mines, going to work at seven and quitting 
at 3:30 each daye That sounded like a Paradise to our men folks. Big 
money and you could get rich in little time. But he did not tell all, 
because he wanted the men folk to come with him to Indiana. Three or four 
hundred came with Mre Masten, They were brought in box cars. Mr. Masten 
paid their transportation, but was to keep it out of their wages. My 
husband was in that bunch, and the women folk stayed behind until their 
men could earn enough for their transpe: “ation to Indiana," 

"When they arrived about four miles east of Lrazil, or what was known 
as Harmony, the train was stopped and a crowd of white miners ordered them 
not to come any nearer Brazil. Then the trouble began. Our men did not 
know of the labor trouble, as they were not told of that part. Here they 
were fifteen hundred miles from home, no moneye It was terrible. Many 
walked back to Virginia. Some went on foot to Illinois. Mre Masten took 
some of them South of Brazil about three miles, where he had a number of 
company houses, and they tried to work in his mine there. But many were 
shot at from the bushes and killed. Guards were placed about the mine 
by the owner, but still there was trouble all the time. The men did not 
make what Mr. Masten told them they could make, yet they had to stgy for they 


had no place to goe After about six months, my husband who had been working 


in that mine, fell into the shaft and was injured. He was unable to work 


for over a yeare I came with my two children to take care of hime We had 
only a little furniture, slept in what was called box beds. I walked to 
Brazil each morning and worked et whatever I could get to doe Often did 
three washings a day and then walked home each evening, a distance of two 
miles, and got a dollar a daye 

“wany of the white folks I worked for were well to do and often I would 
ask the Mistress for small amowts of food which they would throw out if 
left over from a meal. They did not know what a hard time we were having, 
but they told me to take home any of such food that I cared toe I was sure 
glad to get it, for it helped to feed our family. Often the white folks 
would give me other articles which I appreciated, I managed in this way 
to get the children enough to eat and later when my husband was able to work, 
we got along very well, and were thankful. After the strike was settled, things 
were better. My husband was not afraid to go out after dark. But the coal 
operators did not treat the colored folks very good. We had to trade at the 
Company store and often pay a big price for ite But I worked hard and am 
still alive today, while all the others are gone, who lived around here about 
that time. There has sure been a change in the coumtry. The country was 
almost a wilderness, and where my home is today, there were very few roads, 
just what we called a pig path through the woods. We used lots of corn meal, 
cooked beans and raised all the food we could during them days. But we had 


many white friends and sure was thankful for them. Here I am, and still 


thankful for the many friends I havee" 
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Mrs. Callies Braceyts mother, Louise Terrell, was bought, 
when a child, by Andy Ramblet, a farmer, near Jackson, Miss, She had 
to work very hard in the fields frem early morning wtil ae late in the 
evening, as they could possibly see. (A) 

No matter how hard she had worked all day after coming in 
from the field, she would have te osok for the next dey, packing the 
lunch buckets for the field hands. It made no difference how tired 
she was, when the horn was blown at 4 aeme, she had to go into the field 
for another day of hard work, (A) 

The women had to split rails all day long, just like the men, 
Case she got so cold, her feet seemed to be frozen; when they warmed a 
little, they had swollen so, she could not wear her shoes, She had to 
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wrap her feet in burlap, so ashe would be able to go into the field 
the next day. (A) 

The Remblets were lnowm for their good butter. They alwys 
had more then they could use. The master wanted the slaves to have 
some, but the mistress wanted to sell it, she did not believe in giving 
good butter to slaves and alvmys let it get strong before she would 
let them have any. (A) 

No slaves from neighboring farms were allowed on the Ramblet 
fern, they would get whipped off as Mre Ramblet didnot want anyone 
to put ideas in his slave's heads. (A) | 

On special occasions, the older slaves were allowed to zo to 
the church of their master, they had to sit in the back of the ehurch, 
and take no part in the service. (A) 

Louise was given two dresses a years her old dress from last 
year, she wore as an underskirt. She never had «» hat, always wore a rag 
tied over her head. (A) 

Mrs. Bracey is a widow and has a grandchild living with her. 
She feels she is doing very well, her parents had so little, and she does 
own her own home. 

Submitted December 10, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Bys ANNA PRITCHETT 
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A Slave, Ambassador and City Doctor. 
This paper was prepared after several interviews had been obtained 
with the subject of this sketch. 

Dr. George Washingtin Buckner, tall, lean, whitehaired, genial 
and alert, answered tne call of his door bell. Although anxious to 
oblige the writer and willing to grant an interview, the life of a 
city doctor is filled with anxious solicitation for others and he is 
always expecting a summons to the bedside of a patient or a profes= 
sional interview has been slated. 

Dr. Buckner is no exception and our interviews were often dis- 
turbed by the jingle of the door bell or a telephone call. 

Dr. Buckner's conversation lead in ever widening circles, away from 
the topic under discussion when the events of his own life were discusa- 
zed, but he is a fluent speaker and a student of psychology. Psychology 
as that philosophy relates to the mental and bodily tendencies of the 
- African race has long since become one of the major fieteen with which 
this unusual man struggles. “Why is the negro?" 1s one of his deep- 
est concerns. 

Dr. Buckner's first recollections center within a slave cabin in 
Kentucky. The cabin was the home of his step-father, his invalid mother 
and several children. The cabin was of the crudest construction, its 
only windows being merely holes in the cabin wall with crude bark shut- 
ters arranged to keep out wmm snow and rain. The furnishings of this 
home consisted of a wood bedstead upon which a rough straw bed and 
patchwork wuilts provided meager comforts for the invalid mother. A 
straw bed that could be pushed under the bed-stead through the day was 
pulled into the middle of the cabin at night and the wearied children 
were put to bed by the impatient step-father. 


The parents were slaves and served a master not wealthy enough to 
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provide adaquately for their comforts. The mother had become invalid 
ate through the task of bearing children each year and being deprived 
of medical and surgical attention. 

The master, Mr. Buckner, along with several of his relatives had 
purchased a large tract of land in Green County, Kentucky and by a 
custom or tradition as Dr. Euckner remembers; land owners that owned 
no slaves were considered "Po! White Trash" and were scarcely recognized 
as citizens within the stateof Kentucky. 

Another tradition prevailed, that slave children should be present- 
ed to the master's young sons and daughters and become their special 
property even in childhood. Adherring to that tradition the child, 
George Washington Buckner became the Slave of young "Mars" Dickie Bucke 
ner, and although the two children were nearly the same age the little 
mulatto boy was obedient to the wishes of the little master. Indeed, 
the slave child cared for the Geucasdien boy's clothing, polished his 
boots, put away his toys and was his playmate and companion as well as 
his slave. | 

Sickness and suffering and even death visits alike the just and the 
unjust, and the loving sympathetic slave boy witnessed the suffering and 
death of his little white friend. Then grief took possession of the 
little slave, he could not bear the sight of little Dick's toys nor 
books not clothing. He recalls one harrowing experience efter the death 
of little Dick Buckner. George's grandmother was a housekeeper and 
kitchen maid for the white family.. She was in the kitchen one late af- 
ternoon preparing the évenine Seals The master had taken his family 
for a visit in the neighborhood and the mulatto child sat on the veranda 
and recalled pleasanter days. A sudden desire seized him to look into 


the bed room where little Mars Dickie had lain in the bed. The evening 
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shad¥ows had fallen, axagerated by the influence: of treesf and vines, 
and when he placed his pale face near the window pane he thought 4+ was 
the face of litthe Dickie looking out at him. His nerves gave away 
and he ran around the house screaming to his grandmother that he had 
seen Dickie's ghost. The old colored woman was sympathetic, dried his 
tears, then with tears coursing down her own cheeks she went about her 
duties. George firmly believed he had seen a ghost and never really 
convinced himself against the idea until he had reached the years of 
manhood. He memembers how the story reached the ears of the other slaves 
and they were terrorized at the suggestion of a ghost being in the ‘ies 
ter's home. "That is the way superstitions always sterted" said the Doc-= 
tor, "Some nervous persons received a wrong impression and there were 
always others ready to embrace the error." 

Dr. Buckner remembers that when a young daughter of his master 
married, his sister was given to her for a bridal gift and went away 
from her own mother to live in the young mistress! new home. "It alwags 
filled us with sorrow when we were dapevated either by circumstances of 
marriage or death. Although we were not properly housed, properly nour- 
ished nor properly clothed we loved each other and loved onr cabin homes 
and were unhappy when compelled to part." 


"There are many beautiful spots near the Green River and our home 


Was situated near Greensburgh, the county seat of Dreen County. The 


aréa occupied by Mr. Buckner and his relatives is located near the river 
and the meanderings of the stream almost formed a peninsula covered with 
rich soil. Buckner's hhll relieved the landscape and clear springs bub- 
led through crevices affording much water for household use and near those 
Springs white and negro children met to enjoy themselves. 

"Forty years after I left Greensburg I went back to visit the springs 
and try to meet my old friends. The friends had passed away, only a few 
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merchants and salespeople remembered my ancestors." 
A story told by Dr. Buckner relates an evening at the beginning of the 
Civil War. "I had heard my parents talk of the war but it did not seem 


real to me until one night when mother came to the pallet where we slept 


and called to us to "Get up and tell our uncles good-bye." Then four 


ee sr ee ee ee ee a eee 


stertled little children arose, Mother was standing in the room with a 
candle or a sort of torch made from grease drippings and odd pieces of 
cloth, (these rude candles were in common use and afforded but poor light) 
and there stood her four brothers, Jacob, John, Bill and Isaac all with 
the light of adventure shinhing upon their mulatto countenances. They 
were starting away to fight for their liberties and we were greatly im- 
pressed." 

Dr. Buckner stated that officials thought Jacob entirely too aged 
to enter the service as he had a few scattered white hairs but he remem- 
bers he was brawny and unafraid. Isaac was too young but the other two 


uncles were accepted. One never returned because he was killed in battle 


| but one fought throughout the war and was never wounded. He remembers 


how the white men were indignant pecause the negroes were allowed to 


fnlist and how Mars Stanton Buckner was forced to hide out in the woods 


AS 


7 Ad 
for many months because he had met slave Frank Buckner and hae tried to 


kill him. Frank returned to Greensburg, forgave his master and procurred 


& paper stating that he was at fault, afteh which Stanton returned to 


active service. "Yes, the road has been long. Memory brings back those 


/days and the love of my mother is still real to me, God bless her §" 


_ Relating to the value of an education Dr. Buckner hopes every Gau- 
Cassian and Afro-American youth and maiden will strive to aitain great 
heights, His first a eae to procure knowledge consisted of reciting | 
A.B.S.s from the McGuffy's Blue backed speller with his wmlettered sister 


for a teacher. In later years he attended a school conducted by the 
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Freemen's Association. He f bought a grammar foym a white school boy 
and studied it at home. When sixteen years of age he was employed 
to teach negro children and grieves to recall how limited his ability 
was bound to have been. "When a father considers sending his son or 
daughter to school, today, he orders catalogues, consults his friends 
and considers the location and surroundings and the advice of those 
who have patronized the different schools. He finally auction upon 
the school that promises the boy or girl the most attractive and com= 
fortable surroundings. When I taught the African children I boarded 
with an old man whose cabin was filled with his own famihy. I climbed 
a ladder leading from the cabin into a dark uncomfortable loft where 
a comfort and a straw bed were my only conveniences." | 
Leaving Greensburg the young mulatto made his way to Indianapolis 
wnere he became acquainted with the first educated negro he had ever 
met. The negro was Robert Bruce Bagby, — rbnicl sal of the only 
school for negroes in Indianapolis. the seme old building is stand- 
ing there today that housed Bagby's institution then," he declares. 
Dr. Buckner recalls that when he left Bagby's school he was so 
low financially he had to procure a position in a private regidence as 
house boy. This position was followed by many jobs of servihg tables 
at hotel\s and eating houses, of any and all kinds. While engaged in 
that work he met Coloné] Albert Hohnson and his lovely wife, both nat- 
ives of Arkansas and he remembers their congratulations when they learn- 
ed that he was striving for an education. They advised his entering 
an educational institution at Terre Haute. His desire had been to 
enter that institution of Normal Training but felt doubtful of succeed~ 
ing in the advanced courses taught because his advantages had been so 


limited, but Mrs. Johnson told him that "God gives his talents to the 
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aifferent species and mtx he would love and protect the negro boy." 

After studying several years at the Terre Haute State Normal 
George We Buckner felt assured that he was reasonably prepared to 
teach the negro youths and accepted the professorship of A schools 
at Vincennes, Washington and other Indiana Villages. "T was interested 
mm in the young people and anxious for their advancement but the suf- 
fering endured by my invalid mother,Who had passed into the great be- 
yond, and the memory of little Master Dickie's lingering illness and 
untimely death would not desert my consciousness. I determined to take 
up the study of medical practice and surgery which I did." 

Dre Buckner graduated from the Indiana Electic Medical College in 
1890. His services were needed at Indianapolis so he practiced medicine 
in that city for a year, then located at Evansville where he has enjoy- 
ed an ever increasing popularity on account of his sympathetic attitude 
among his people. 

when I came to Evansville," says Dr. Buckner, "there were seven~ 
ty white physicians practicing in the area, they are now among the de- 
parted. Their task was senewealrs, roads were almost impossible to 
travel and those brave men soon sacrificed their lives for the good of 
suffering humanity." ' Dr. Buckner described several of the old doc- 
tors as nstriaing horse and sétting out through all kinds of weather." 

Dr. Buckner is a veritable encyclopedia of negro lore. He stops 
at many points during an interview to relate stories he has gleaned 
here and there. He has forgotten where he first heard this one or 
that one but it helps to illustrate a point. One he heard near the 


end of the war follows, and although it has recently been retold it 7 


holds the interest of the listener. "Andrew Jackson owned an old negro : 


Slave, who stayed on at the old home when his beloved master went into 
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politics, became an American soldier and statesman and finally the 7th 
president of the United States. The good slave still remained through 
the several years of the quiet uneventful last years of his master and 
witnessed his death, which occurred at his home near Nashville, Tennessee. 
After the master had been placed under the sod, Uncle Sammy was seen 
each sae visiting Jackson's grave. 

"Do you think President Jackson is in heaven?" an ag acquaintance 
asked Uncle Sammy, 
"Ifen he wanted to go dar, he dar now," said the old man. "If-n Mars 
Andy wanted to do any thing all Hell couldn't keep him from doin’ it." 

Dr. Buckner believes each negro fe eumbidens that he will take him- 
self with all his deculseridies to the land of promise. Each physical 
feature and habitual idlosyncrasy will abide in his redeemed personality. 
Old Joe will be there in person with the wrinkle crossing the bridge of 
his nose and little stephen will wear his wool pulled back from his eyes 
and each will recognize his fellow man. "What fools we akl are." declar- 
ed Dr. Buckner. 

Asked his views concerning the different books embraced in the 
Holy Bible, Dr. Buckner, who is a student of the Bible said, "I believe 
almost every story in the Bible is an allegory, composed to i&lustrate 
some fundemental truth that could otherwise never have’ been chearly pre~ 
sented only through the medium of an allegory." 

"The most treacherous impulse of the human nadie and the one to 
be most dreaded is jealousy." With these words the aged Negro Doctor 
launched into the expression of his political views. "I'm a Democrat." 
He then explained how he voted for the man but had confidence bhat his 
chosen party possesses ability in choosing proper candidates. He is 


an ardent follower of Franklin D. Roosevelt and speaks of Woodrow Wilson 


with bated breath. 


ousy," he said, “protrudes itself into politics, religion and prevents 
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Through the tne Tasncs of John W. Boehne, Sr., and the friendly 
advice of other influential citizens of Evansville Dr. Buckner was ap~ 
1913. Dr. Buckner appreciated the confidence of his friends in appoint- 
ing him and cherishes the experineces gained while abroad. He noted 
the expressions of gratitude toward cabinet members by the citizens of 
that African coast. One Albino youth brought an offering of luscious 
mangoes and desired to see the minister from the United Suates of America. 
a natives presented palm oils. "The natives have been made to under- 
stand that the United States has given aid to Liberia in a financial way 
and the customs - service of the republic is temporarily administered 
headed by an American." “A thoroughly civilized negro state does not 
exist in Liberia nor do I believe in any part of West Africa. Superstié-- 
tion is the interpretation of their religion, their poritical views are 
a hodgepodge of unconnected ideas. Strangth over pales knowledge and 
jealousy crowds out almost all hope of sympathetic achievement and ad- 
justment." Dr. Buckner recounted incidents where jealousy was apparent 
in the behavior of men and women of higher civilizations than the Afri- 
can natives. While voyaging to Spain on board a Spanish vessel, he 
witnessed a very refined,polite Jewish woman being reduced to tears by 
the taunts of a Spanish officer, on account of her nationality. tJeal- | 
| 
educational achievement. " 

"During a political campaign I was compelled to pay a robust neg- 
ro man to follow me about my professional visits and my social evenings 
with my friends and family, to prevent meeting physical violence to 
nyself or family when political factions were virtually at war within 
the area of Evansville. The influence of political captains had brought 


about the dreadful condition and ignorant negroes responded to their 
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political graft, without realizing who had befriended them in needf." 

"The negro youths are especially subject to propoganda of the 
four-flusher for their home influence is,to say tne least, negative. 
Their opportunities limited, their education neglected and they are | 
easily aroused by tne meddling influence of the vote-zetter and tne : 
traitor. I would to God that their eyes might be opened to the light." 

Dr. Buckner's influence 1s mostly exhibited in the sick room, where 
his presence is introduced in the effort to relleve pain. 

The frradual rise from slavery to prominence, the many trials encount- 
| ered along the road has ripened the always sympatnetic nature of Dr. Buck- 
| ner into a responsive suffer amonj a suffering people. He has — that 
| proper influences and sympatnetic advice will mould the plastic character 
of the Afro-American youths of the United States into proper citizens 
, and that thelr immortal souls inherit the promised reward of the redeeem- 
| ed through grace. 

"Receivers of emancioation from slavery and enjoyers of emanci- 
pation from sin through the sacrifice of Abraham Lincoln and Jesus Christ; 
Why should not the negroes be exalted and happy?" are the words of Dr. 
| Buckner. 

Note: G. W. Buckner was born December lst, 1852. The negroes in 
| Kentucky expressed it ,"In fox huntin' time" One brother was born in 
"Simmon time", one in "Sweet tater time," and another in "Plantin! time." 
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Oxecarts and flat boats, and pioneer surroundings; crowds of men and 
women crowding to the rails of river steamboats; gay ladies in holiday attire 
and gentleman in tall heats, low cut vest§ and silk mufflers; for the excursion 
boats carried the gentry of every areae 

A little negro boy clung to the ragged skirts of a slave mother,both were 
engrossed in watching the great wheels that ploughed the Meeeisadpoi river 
into foaming billows. Many boats stopped at Gregery's Landing, Missouri to 
stow away wood, for many engines were firec with wood in the eerly ceys. 

s 
The Burngs brothers operated a wood yard at the Landing and the wonk of 
fawn & 
cutting, tugfand piling wood for the commerce was performed by slaves of the 
Burns plantation. 

George Taylor Burns was five canis of age and helped his mother all day as 
she toiled in the wood yards. "The colder the weather,the more hard work we 
had to do." declares Uncle George. 

George Teylor Burns, the child of Missouri slave parents, recalls the scenes 
enacted at the Burns' wood yards so long agoe He is a resident of Evansville, 

Indiana and his snow white hatr and beard bearg testimony that his days have 
been already long upon the earth. 

Uncle George remembers the time when his infant hands reached in vain for 
his mother, the kind and gentle Lucy Burns: Remembers a long cold winter of snow 
and ice when boats were tied up to their moorings. Old master died that winter 
and many slaves were sold by the heirs, among them was Lucy Burns. little 
George clung to his mother but strong hands tore away his clasp. Then he watched 
her cross a distant hill, chained to a long line of departing slaves. George 


never saw his parents again and although the memory of his mother is vivid he 


scarcely remembers his father's face. He said, “Father wes black but my mother : 


was a bright muletto." 
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Nothing impressed the little boy with such unforgettable ee the 
cold which descended upon Greogery's Landing one winter. Motherless, hungry, 
desolate and unloved, he often cried himself to sleep at night while each day 
he was compelled to carry wood. Ome morning he failed to come when the horn 
was sounded to call the slaves to breakfast. “Old liissus went to the negro 
querters to see what was wrong." and "She was horrified when she found I was 
frozen to the bed." | - 

She carried the small bundle of suffering humanity to the kitchen of her 
home and placed him near the big oven. When the warmth thawed the frozen child 
the toes fs]1 from his feet. "Old Kissus told me I would never be strong 
enough to do hard work, and she had the neighborhood shoemaker fashion shoes 
too short for any body's feet but mine." said Uncle George e 

Uncle George doesn't remember why he left Missouri but the sister of 
Greene Taylor brought him to Troy, Indiana. Here she learned that she could 
not own a slave within the State of Indiana so she indentured the child to a 
flat boat captai. to wash dishes ana Mait on the crew of workers. 

- George was so small of tele oa the captain had a low teble and stool 
made that he might work in comfort. George's mistress received $15,00 per 
month for the service of the boy for several years. 

From working on the felat boats George became accustomed to the river and 
soon received employment as a cabin boy on a steam boat end from that time through 
out the most active days of his life George Taylor Burns was a steamboat Fans. 
In fact he declares, "I know steamboats from wood — to stern wheel." 

"The life of a riverman is a good life and interesting things happen on 
the river." says Uncle George. 

Uncle George has been imprisoned in the big flail at New Orleans. He has 


seen his fellow slaves beaten into insensibility while chained to the whipping . a4 


post in Congo Square at New Orleans. 
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ue was badly trestcoa while a slave but he has witnessea even more cruel 

treatment administered to his fellow slavese 
Among other excitin, occurrences rerembere. vy the ola negro meu when he recells 
a 

early river advestures is one in wheth a flet bead sunk neer wew Orleens. After 
clinging for many hours to the arifting wrecka,e he wes rescued, half dead from 
exhaustione 

in memory, Georre laylor Lurns stands in the slave mart at fe Orleans and 
hears the Auctivneers' hemmer, for he was sold like a beast of burden by Greene 
faylor, brother of his mistress. ureene Taylor, however, had to refund the money 
and return the slave to his mistress when his crippled feet were discovered. 

“Greene Taylor wes like many other people i heve known. ne was always reedy 
to make life unhappy for a neyroe" 

Uncle George, althoush possessing an unusuel amount of intelligence and 


thin 


ability to learm, hus a very limited education. The negroes were not allowed 


an education," he relates. "lt wes dangerous for any person to be caught teach- 
jap a nesro and several negroes were put to desth Lecause they could read." 


ade, 


Uncle Georze recalls a few superstitions entertained by the rivermen. 
Nit was bad luck for a white cat to come aboard the boet." “Lerse shoes were 
carried for sood luck." “if rats left the boat the crew wes uneasy, for fear of 
a wreck.” Unéle Geor.e has very Little faith in any superstition but remem= 
bers some of the crews hede 

Amon; other boats on which this old river man was employea are "The Atlantic" 
on which he was cabin boy. ‘the "Big Gray Bagle"™ on which ne assisted in many 
ways. He worked where boats were being constructed while he lived at New Albany. 

any soldiers were returned to their homes by means of flat boats and steam 
boats when the Civil War had ended and many recruits were sent by water during the 


ware Just after peece was declared George met Elizabeth Slye, a young slave : 


girl who hed just been set free. "Liza would come to see her mother who was 
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working on a boat." "People used to come down to the landings to see boasts 

come in,"said Uncle George. George and Liza were free, they married and 

made New Albany their home, until 1881 when they came to Evansville. 

Uncle George said the Eclipse was a beautiful boat, he remembers the letter~ 
ing in gold and the bright lights and polished. rails of the longest steam boat 
ever built in the wegt. Measuring 365 feet in length and Uncle George declares, 
"Por speed she just up and hustled.” . 

"Louisville was one of the busiest towns in the Ohio Valley." says Uncle 
George, but he remembers New Orleans as the market place where almost all the 
surpidks products were marketed. 

Uncle George has many friends along the water-front towns. He admires the 
Felker family of Tell City, indiane. He is proud of his own race and rejoices 
in their opportunities, He remembers his fear of the Ku Kludis, his horror of the 
patrol and other clans united to make life dangerous for newly emanciepated negroes 

George Taylor Burns draws no old age pension. He owns a building located 
at Canal and Evans Streets that xk houses a number of negro femilies. He is 
glad to say his credit is good in every market in the city. Although lamed 
by rhimetio pains and hobbling on feet toeless from his young childhood he has led 
auseful life. "Don't forget I knew Pilot Tom Ballard, and Aaron Ballard on eh 
Big Eagle in 1858," warns Uncle George. “We Negroes carried passes so we could 
save our skins if we were caught off the boats but we had plenty of good food 
on the boats." 

Uncle George said the 2S sang gay songs while loading ‘ieata with 
heavy freight and provision& but on sect of his crippled feet he could not 


be a@ roustyabout. 
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Belle Butler, the daughter of Chaney Mayer, tells of the 

hardships her mother endured curing her days of slavery. (B) 
| Chaney was owned by Jesse Coffer, "s. mean old devil." 

He would whip his slaves for the slightest misdemeanor, and many 
times for nothing at all -fast enjoyed seeing them suffer. Many a 
tine Jesse would whip a slave, throw him down, and gouge his ey~# out. 
Such @ cruel acts (A) . 

Chaney's sister wes also s slaw: on the Coffer plantation, 
One day their master decided to whip them hoth. After whipping them 
very hard, he started to throw them dom, to ro after their eyes. 
Chaney grabbed one of his hands, her sister gerebbed his other hand, 
each eirl bit a finger entirely off of each hand of their mater, 
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This, of course, hurt itm 60 very bad he had to stop their punishment 
and never uttempted to whip them again. He told them he would surely 
put them in his pooket (sell them) if they ever dared to try anthing 
like that again in life. (A) 

Not so long after their fight, Chaney was riven to a 
dauphter of their master, and her sister was civen to enother daughter 
and taken to “assaio Cowsty, Yel. (A) 

' On the next farm to the Coffer farn, the overseers would 
tie the slaves to the joists by their thumbs, whip them unmorcifully, 
then salt their adie to mke them very sore. (A) 

Vihen a slave slowed dom on his sorn hoeing, no mtter if 
he were sick, or just very tired, he would get many lashes and a salted 
back, (A) 

One wouan left the plantation without © pass. The overseer 
caught her and whipped her to death. (A) 

No slave was ever allowed to look at a book, for fear he 
might learn to read. (ne day the old mistress caught a slave boy with 
a book, she cursed him and asked him what he meant, and what he thought 
he could do with a book. She said he looked like a black deg with a 
breast pin on, and forbade him to ever look into a book again. (A) 

All slaves on the Coffer slantation were treated in a most 
inhuran manner, scarcely having enough to eat, unless they would 
steal it, running the risk of being vaught and receivinre « severe beat= 
ine for the theft. (A) 

Urse Butler lives with her daushters, has worked very hard in 
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"her days." (B) 

She has had to five up almost everything in the last few 
years, because her eyesight has failed. However, she is very cheerful 
and enjoys telling the “tales” her nother would tell her. (LD) 

Submitted Decenber 28, 1987 
Indianapolis, Indisna : 


By: ANNA PRITCHETT 
Cer 
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Joseovh Jiilliam Carter. 


This information was Bained through an interview with Joseph William 
Carter and several of his daughters, The data was cheerfully given to the 
writer. Joseph Villiam Curter hes lived a long and, he declares, @ hapny 

jife, although he was born and reared in a aaa i pleasing personality 


has always made his lot an easy one énda his yoke seemed ensy to wear, 


~ 


Joseph Villiam Carter was born prior to the year 1836. [is mother, Malvina 
Gardner wag a sleve in the home of “r. Gerdner witil a man nemed D. B. Smith 
saw her and noticing the pnysical yverfection of the child at once purchased 
her from her master. 

Nalvina was agrieved.at being compelied to leave her old home, and her love- 
Bly young mistress, Puss Gardner was fond of tre little mullato girl and had 
aught her to be a useful member of the Gardner family; however, she was 
sold to “ir. Smith and was commelied to accormmaeny him to his home. 

Both the Gardner and Smith families lived near Gallatin, Temmessee, in 
| Sumner County. The Smith plantation was situated-.cn the Cumberland River 
bnd commanded a hesutiful view of river and valley acres but Nalvine was 
| very unhappy. She did not enjoy the Smith family and longed for her old 
| friends back in the Gardner home. 

° 
One night the little girl gethered together her few nersonel belongings 


pend started back to her o1d home. 


Afraid to travel the highway the child followed a path she knew through 

the forest; but-alas, she found the way long and beset with perils. a 
wamber of uncivil Indians were encamped on the side of the Cumberlend moun- 
i$ and a number of the young brafes were out hunting that night. Their 
thy approach was heard by the little fugitive gifl but toa late for her 
an hie ad An. “Indian called "Buck" opPEured her and by all the lens 


16. was his own PEORGEDTs She lived for elnost a year in. th 
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teepe with Buck and during that time learned aoe about Indian hebits. 


mite 1S 


“hen Nalvine Was missed from her new home, lr. Smith went to the Gerdner 


plentetion to renort his less, not finding her there a wide search wag 


= 


made for her but the Indiens kevt her th oroughly con?ealed. Miss Puss, 
mowever, Kent un the search. “She Imew the Indians were encemped on the 
mountain and believed she would Lind the eirl with then. The Indians 
finally broke camp and the members of the Gardner home Matehed them start 


on their journey and Miss Puss s9o0 


fat 


1 discovered “alvine among the other 
maidens in the procession. 

ke men of the Gerdner plantation ,white and Mise overtook the Indians 
pnd demended the girl be given un to them. fhe Indians reluctantly gave 


wer to them. iliss fuss Gardner tools her back and lir. Gardner paid Ur. 


Smith the original wvurchase price and Melvina wes once more installed in 


Nelvine Gardner was not yet twelve years of age when she was captured by the 
Indians end was scarcely thirteen years of age when She became the mother 

of Joseph Villiam, son of the uncivil Indien, "Buck", The child was born 
in the Gardner home and mother and child remained there. The mother wes 

F good Slave and loved the members of the Gardner family and her son and she 
rere loved by them in return. 

Puss Gardner married a Mr. Mooney and lin, Gordner allowed her to take 

Joseph illiam to her home. The Mooney estate was situated up on the Carth- 
ridge road and some of Joseph Villiam's most vivid memories of slavery and 
he curse of bondage embrace his life's span with the Mooneys. 

me story that the aged man relates is of an encounter with an eagle and 

: “George Irish, a white boy ieee my own age, was the son of the 


” 


‘His Pether operated a sawmill on Bledsoe Creek near ‘where ‘4 empties 


iia in river. George and I often went fishing oe and | 


a 
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head a good dog called Hector. Eector vas as good a coon dog as there 
as to be found in that part of the country. That dey we boys climbed up 
in the mill shed to watch the swans in Bledsoe Creek and we soon noticed a 
reat big fish hawk catehineg the goslings. It made us mad and we decided 
o kill the hawk. I went beck to the house and got an o14 flint lock rifle 


Vary 


Bersg looney head let me carry when we went hunting. “hen I got beck where 
orge was, the big bird was still busy catching goslings. The first shot 


fired broke its wing and IT decided { would catch it and take it home with 


e, The bird vut uo a terrible fight, cutting me with its bill and talons. 


fe 


etor cume running end tried to help me but the bird ent him until his 


ls brought help from the field. Mr. Jacob Greene was passing along and 


me tous. He tore me away from the bird but I could not walk and the blood 
as running from my body in dozens of places. Poor old Hector, wes crippled 
1d bleeding for the bird was a pig eagle and would have killed both of us 

f help had not comet The old negro man still shows signs of his encounter 
lth the eagle, He said it was captured and lived about four months in cap- 


vity but its wing never heeled. The body of the eagle was stuffed with 


heat bran, by Greene Harris, and placed in the court yard in Sumner County. 


~~ 


Lal 


he Civil Yar changed things at the Mooney plantation," said the old men. 
Before the Yar Mr. Mooney. never had been cruel to me. I was Mistress Puss's 


Property and she would never have alloved me to be abused, but some of the 


bther sleves endured the most cruel treatment and were worked nearly to death 
Uncle Joe's memory of slavery embraces the whole story of bondage and 


be helpless position held by strong bodied men and women of a hardy race, 
pverpowered by the narrow ideals of slave owners and cruel overseerers. 
When I was a little bitsy child and still lived with Mr, Gardner," said 
rhe old man, "I saw many of the slaves beaten to death. Master Gardner 


Mdn't do eny of the whippin' but every few months he sent to Wississippa _ 
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for negro rulérs to come to the plantation and whip all the negroes that 
had not obeyed the overseers. & big barrel ley near the barn and that 
was always the whipvin place." Uncle Joe remembers two or three professiong 
fel slave Whinvers and recalls the death of two of the Mississipni whippers. 
He relates the story as follows: "iers Gardner had one of the finest black 


smiths that I ever saw. His arms were strong, his muscles stood out on. his 


foreast and shoulders and his legs were never tired. He stood there and shoed| 
| horses and rensired tools day after dey and there was no work ever made him 
tired." 
The ohd negro man so vividly described the noble blacksmith thet he almost 
pppeared in person, as the story advanced. "T don't know what he had apes 
to rile up Mars Gardner, but 211 of us knew that the Blacksmith was going 
to be flogged. ‘hen the whiprers from Mississipni got to the plantation. 
The bDlecksmith worked on dey and night. all day he was shoein horses and 
ll the spare time he had he was Makin «@ knife. when the whipvers got there 
ll of us were brought out to watch the whippin but the blecksmith, Jim 
ardner did not weit to feel the lash, he jumped right into the bunéh of 
verseers and negro whivvers and knifed two whinners end one overseer to 
ath; then stuck the sharp knife into his arm and bled to death." 
puicide s@emed the only hone for this man of strength. Ee could not humble 
imself to the brutal ordeal of being beaten by the slave whippers. 
When the war started, we kept hearing about the soldiers and finally they 
ect up their camp in the forest near us. The corn was readyeto bring into 
€ bern and the soldiers told Mr. Mooney to let the slaves gather it and 
f it into the barns. Some of the soldiers helped gather and crib the 


4 


_I wanted to help. but Miss Byes was afraid they. would press me into. 


an ade me hide in the cellar. — There was @ big keg of apple cider. 


4c 


n the celBer and every dey "iss Puss handed dovm a big plate of fresh 
meer snens right out of the oven, so I Was Well fixed. The o1d man 


enenbers that after the corm was in the crib the s oldiers turned in their 
Rorscs to eat what head fellen to the grounc. 


efore the soldiers became encamoed at the Mooney plentetion they had camp-- 


bd uvon @ hill and some skirmishing had occurred. Uncle Joe remembers the 
“tireish and seeins eannon balls come over tne fields. The cannon bells 
Bre chained tosether and the sl«ve children would run after the missils. 


ometines the chsins would cut down trees @s the balis rolled through the 


Do you believe in witeheraft?" vas ssked while interviewing the aged negro. 
Yo was the answer. "T had a cousin thet wes a full blooded Indian and a 

o Roo doctor. He got me to hely him with his Vo ageee work. A lot of 
ople both white end bleck sent for the Indien when they were sick. I told 


im IT would do the best I conld, if it would heln sick veople to ret well. 


was soins to see her. He sent me in- 
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women was sick with 
0 the woods to dig un poke roots to boil. Me then took the brew to the 
ouse where the sick women Lived, Hed her to nut both feet in e@ tub filled 


With varm water 


i) 


into Which he had placed the »noke root brew. He told 
ithe Woman she had lizards in her body end he was going to lgrine them out of 
ner. He covered the woman with a heavy blanket and made her 610 Tor @ 1ing 
Dime, possibly an hour, with her feet in the tub of noke root brew and water. 
fe hed me slip a good many lizards into the tub and when the woman removed 
ser feet, there were the lizards. She was soon well and believed the liz- 
pris had come out of her legs. I was disgusted and would not practice with 
my cousin again,” . a bee , 


"So. you didn! hs fight in the Civil War." was asked Uhcle JOG. 


wa, “when za got old. uae I entered the | service and barbecued 


Ez-Slev oe 


Spee pnp county  - Josenh “Nillian Carter. 
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beet until the var elosed."™ Barbacueing head been Uncle Joc's specialty 
@uring elavery days and he foll-ved the same profession during his service 


th the federal army. He was freed by the emancuanation proclamation, and 


planter. Sadie only lived a short time after her marriage,. He later 

married Amy Doolins. ogo father was named Carmucl. Ze was a blacksmith 
and efter he was free, Sie: countrymen were after him to taice ris life. Fe 
was shot nine times and finally xilled himself to Dre syveaut meeting desth at 


ithe hanes of the elsnsx 


1 
goon met end married Sadie Scott, former Slave of Mr. Scott, a Pemessee 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Foseun Williem Garter is a cripple. in 19060 1G Zell SAG broke fic Yuet 
Pthich=bone and since that tine he has walked vith e crutch. He ays un 


mite a lo% and is elways glud to welcome visitors. Fe possesses a noble 
character and is admired by his friends ana heighbors. Tall, straight, 


3 ; 
lean of body, his nose is aqukline; these physical characteristies he in- 


herited from his Indian ancesters. “is gentle neture, wit ené good humor 


ad 
her erg Postered by the gentle 


ch 


are characteristics handed to him by his mo 
reering of his southern mistress. 


re 


when Uncle Joe Carter celebreted tne 100ath aniversary of his 


4 


birth a large 
cake was presented to him. decorated with 100 candles. The party was at- 
ended by children and grandchildren, friends and neighbors. "What is your 


political viewpoint?" wes asked the ola man. 


Ly politics is my xtwe love for my country". "I vote for the men, not th: 
party." 
‘cle Joe's religion is the religion of decency and virtue. "I don't want to 


¢ hard in my judgement,"said he,"But I wish the whole world would be oe 
When I wes young man, women wore more clothes in bed than they now wear on 


the street." 


~ 


Papa has: oe been a lover of horses but he does not care for Automobiles 


Toplenes." said @ daughter of Uncle Joe, Uncle oee. hes seven dough 


’ = . 
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ays they have always been obedient and attentive to their parents. 
eir mother pscsed avey seven years ago. The sons end daughters of Uncle 
remerber their erand-mother and recall stories recounted by her of her 

ptivity among the Indians. 

"Pepa head no erey hairs until after mama died. His heir turned gray from 

bef et her loss." said tng, Della Smith, one of his dsughters. Uncle Joe's 


~ 


tle reveals % set of unusuelly sound teeth from which only one tooth is 


essing. 
e all fathers end grendfathers, Uncle Joe recounts the cute deeds and fun- 
sayings of the little children he hes been associated with: how his own 


‘laren with feather hedecked crovms enected the canture of their grandmother 


a often vlayed "VYoo~Doo Doctor." 
cle joe stresses the value of vork, not the enforced lebor of the slave but 
e cheerful toil of free neonle. He is glad that his sons and daughters | 
“4ndustrious citizens and is proud they maintain clean homes for their fam- 
ies. xittexvienugktersyare He is hanvy because his children heve never 
om bondage, and he respects the laws of his country and apnreciates the 
terest that the citizens of Evansville have Hivega showed in the negro race. 
After Uncle Joe became a young man he met many indians from the tribe 
at had held his mother cantive. Through them he learned much ebout his 
shen Which his mother had never told him. 
Though he was a fardner slave and would have been Joseph Gardner, he took 


| is 2 
e name of Carter from a step father and was known as Joseph Carter. 
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ref. (A) Assistant editor of "The Rising Sun Recorder" furnished the, 
following story which had appeared in the paver, March 19, 1957, 

Mrs. Cave was in BLAVEEY for twelve years before she was freed by the 
fmancipation Brpblanagtons When she gave her story to Aubrey Robinson she 
was living in a temporary garage home back of the Rising Sun courthouse 
having lost everything in the 1957 flood. 

Mrs. Cave was born on a plantation in Taylor County Kentucky. She 
was the property of a man who did not live up to the popular idea of a 
Southern gentleman, whose slaves refused to leave them, even after their 
freedom was declared. — 

When she was a year old her mother was sold to someone in Loui sana, 
and she did not see her again until 1867, when they were re-united in 
Carrolton, Kentucky. Her father died when she was 2 baby. 

Mrs. Cave told of seeing wagon loads of slaves sold down the river, 
She, herself was put on the block several times but never actually sold, 
although she outa have preferred being sold rather than the continuation 
of the ordeal of the block. > 

Her master was a "mean man" vho drank heavily, he had twenty slaves 


| 


that he fed new and then, and gave her her freedom after the war only when 


she would remain silent about it no longer. He-was a Sout-:hern sympath- - 
iser but joined the Union army where he became a captain and was in charge 

of a Union commissary. Finally he was apuveeted and charged with mustering 
Supplies to the rebels. He was imprisoned for some time, then courtmartialad 
and sentenced to adie. He escaped by bribing his negro waake 

ais Cave Baad that her master's father had many young women plates . 
; sold his own halt-breod. children down the river to ‘Louisiana plantations 


the work was, 80 severe that the slaves. goon: died. o 3 es 


n slavery, Urs. Care > worked asa. maid in. mouse until she _ 


rew older. when she was forced to do all kinds of subaece Llaber. She 


eK 


fa 
Or 
or any other man's work in the field. She was trained to carry three 


enenibered sawing logs in. the snow all Gay. In the summer she pitched hay 


uckets of water at the same time, two in ner ahands and one on her head 
and said she could still do it. | | 

7 On this plantation the chief article of food for the slaves was bran- 
pread, although the master's children were kind and often slipped them out 
meat or other food. 

Mrse Cave remembered seeing General Woolford and General Morgan of the 
Southern forces when they made friendly visits to the plantation. She saw 
General Grant twice during the war. She saw soldiers drilling near the 
plantation. Later. she was caught and whipped by night riaers, or “wpates- 
rollers"s as she tried to slip out to negro religious meetings. 
| Mrs. Cave was driven from her plantation two years. at ter the war and. 

ame to Carrollton ‘Kentucky ’ where she found her mo ther and soon married 


anes Caves & former slave on a plantation near hers in Taylor county. Mrese 


ave had thirteen’ et a - | . , a i | -” K 


% 


For many UESEe. Nore. Cave has Lived on a farm about Ne and one half Mie 


dae of. ‘Rising, Sune | Everything: she hed Was washed away in the flood and 


Lived ae. the court house garage | uatad her hone. could 1 be / rebuilt. a 
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References : 
(A) Mrs. Harriet Cheatam -Ex-Slave, 816 Darnell street. 
(B) Anna Pritchett, Federal iiriter, 1200 Kentucky Avenue. 
Incidents in the life of lirs.e Cheatam as she told them 
to me (B) 


"I was born, in 1845, in Gallatin, Tennessee, 94 years 
ago this coming (1937) Christmas day." (a) 

"Our master, Martin Henley, fe farmer, was hard on us 
slaves, but we were happy in spite of our lack." (A) 

“when I was a child, I didn't hawe it as hard as some of 
the ehildren in the quarters, I always stayed in the "big house," 
slept on the floor, right near the fireplace, with one quilt for my 
bed and one quilt to sover me. Then whan I growed up, I was in 
the quarters." (A) 

— "after the Civil war, I went to Ohio to cook for General 
Payne. We had a nice life in the general's house." (A) 
"r remember one night, way back before the Civil war, 
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we wanted a goosee I went out to steal one a3 that was the only 

way we slaves would have one. I crept very quict-like, put my 

hand in where they was and grabbed, and what do you suppose I had? 

A great big pole cat. ‘iell, I dropped him quick, went back, took off 
all my olothes, dug a hole, and buried them. The nexi night I 

went to the right place, grabbed me a nice big goose, held his neck 
and feet so he couldn't holler, put him under my arm, and ran with hin, 
and did we eat?" (a) 

“We often had prayer meeting out in the quarters, and te 
keep the folks in the “big house" from hearing us, we would take 
pots, turn them down, put something under them, that let the 
scund go in the pots, put them in a row by the doer, then our 
voices would not go out, and we could sing and pray to our heart's 
sontent." (A) 

“at Thanksgiving time we would have pound cake. That 
was fine. We would take our hands and beat and beat our cake 
dough, put the dough in a skillet, cover it with the lid and put it 
in the fireplace. (Tho covered skillet would uct our ovens of 
today.” It would take all day to beke, but it sure would be goods 
not like the cakes you heave today." (A) 

“When we cooked our regular meals, we would put our 
food in pots, slide tham on an iron rod that hooked into the fire- 
place. (They were called pot hooks.) The pots hung right over 


the open fire and would boil until the food was done." (A) 
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‘ie often made ash cake. (That is made of biscuit 
dough.) :ihen the dough was ready, we swept a clean place on the 
floor of the fireplace, smoothed the dough out with our hands, tock 
some ashes, put them on top of the dough, then put some hot coals 
on top of the ashes, and just left it, ‘When it was done, we 
brushed off the ccals, took out the bread, brushed off the ashes, 
child, that was bread.” (A) 

‘vhen we roasted a ohicken, we rot it all nice and clean, 
stuffed hin with dressing, greesed him all over good, put a 
eabbage leaf on the floor of the fireplace, put the chicken on 
the cabbage leaf, then covered him good with another cabbage leaf, 
and put hot coals all over and around him, and left him to roaste 
That ie the best way to cook chicken." (A) 

Mre. Cheatem lives with a daughter, Mrs. Jones. She 
ig a very emall old ledy, pleasant to talk with, has « very happy 
disposition. Her eyes, as she said, “have gotten very dim," and 
shea cantt piece her quilts anymore. That was the way she spent her 
spare tine. 

She has beautiful white hair and ig very proud of ite (B) 


Submitted December 1, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Teuena Creel dames Childresse!' Story. 


From an intervicw with James Childress and from John Hell both sce 
In; at S12 Se Ee Fifth Street, Evansville, indiana, 


Known as Unele Jimmy by the many children that cluster about 
18 aged man never tirine of his stortea of "When I wes ea chile," 

“Whon I wes a ehile my dedéy and manna wee sleves anc’ i was as 
glove,” go betins eke recounted teles of the lon: aco. 

Horr at Jeshville, Tennessee in the year 1°60, inele Jimie 
rorombers the Civil Wer days with the exciting events ae related to 
bic own Pemily and the fertig of Jemes Childress, his master. He rew 
mevbers sorrow exprossed in nertin: teara when "Unele Johnie and Uncle 
“eb sterted to war. He reeells happy days when the beeutiful valley 
oo” the Comberiond was abloom with wild flowers and fertile acres were 
capneted with blue crags. 

"A beautiful view could always bo enfoyed from the hillsides and 
there were many pretty homes beloncine to the rich citizens, Sleves 
kepl the lawme smooth and tended the flowerge for miles around Hashville, 
weer Towes a ehtld.” seid Unele Jimte,. 

“nele Jimmie Ghildreas hes no knowledge of his masterts having 
practiced cruelty towards any slave. "We was ell well fed, woll clothed . 
end lived in rood eabins. I nevor g0t a eross word from Marg John in 
my life,” he Geclared. “When the slnvea got their freedom they re joleed 

staying up meny nights to sinc, dence and enjoy thanselves, aithough © 
“they st111 depended on old Mars John for food and bed, they felt too 
excited to work in the fields or care for the avoaire They hated to 
leave their homes but Mr. Childress told them to go out and make amitel 


for themselveay* 


Broteiat #6 f 1 OLE mS 7 | pe a xe 5 
Vanderburgh | Comty a Tee a 
Lanuesa Greek James Childreas' Story. 
Evansville @ince 1883, have worked for @ good many men and Yom Bell | 
11 tell you I have hed only fréonde in the city of Bvenavilles" 
Unole dinmte recalls how the slaves always prayed to Ged for ) 
freedom and the negro preachers always preached ‘about the day when the 
glaves would be no longer elaves out free and happy. | 
"My people Loved God, they sang sacred songs, ‘Swing Low Sweet 
Charriot' waa one of the best songs they imew". Here unele Jimmie 
gang a stanse of the song and seid it related to dod's setting the 
negroes frees | 
‘ine negroes ab itr. Childress! place were allowed to learn as 
mich as they eould. Several of the young men could read and write, 
"Que master was @ good man and @id no harm to anybody." 
James Childress te « bleck men,ewll of staturs,with crisp 
wooly dark heirs Ye is giad he is not mulatto but a thorough 


blooded negroes 
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Folklore 
Re ferences 
(A) Mrs. Sarah Colbert -Ex-Slave- 1505 Nerth Capitel 
avenus, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


(B) Ama Pritchett -Fedsral Writere 1200 Kentucky Avenues 


Mrs. Sarah Carpenter Colbert was born in Alien County, 
Kentuaky in 1855. She was owned by Leige Carpenter, a farmer. (A) 

Har fether, Isane Carpenter was the grandson of his 
master, leige Carpenter, who was very kind to him. Isaac worked 
on the farm until the old masterts death. He was then sold to Jin 
MeFarland in Frankfort Kentueky. Jim's wife was very meen te the 
slaves, whipped them regularly every morning to start the day right. 
(a) 

One morning after a severe beating, Isase met an old slave, 
who asked him why he let his mistress beat him so much. Isaac 
laughed and asked him what he eould de about it. The old man told 
him if he would bite her foot, the next time she knocked hin dow, 
she would stop beating him and perhaps sell him. (A) — 

The next morning he was getting his regular beating, he 
willingly fell to the floor, grabbed his mistress! foot, bit her 
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very hard. She tried very hard to pull away from him, he held on 
stil: biting, she ran around in the room, Isaag still holding en. 
Finally, she stopped beating him and never attempted to strike 
him again. (A) 

The next week he was put on the block, being a very good 
worker and a very strong man, the bids were high, (A) 

His young master, leige Jr., outbid everyone and 
bought him for $1200.00. 

His young mistress was very mean to him, He went again to 
his oid friend for advice. This tims he told him to get some 
yellow dust, sprinkle it around in his mistress* room and if 
possible, get some in her shoes. This he did and in a short time 
he waa sold again to Johnson Carpenter in the same county. He was 
not really treated any better there, By this time he was very 
tired of being mistreated. He remenbered his old master teliing 
him to never let anyone be mes te hin. He ran away to his old 
mistress, told uer of his many hardships, and told her what the 
old master had told him, so ashe sent him back. At the next sale 
she bought him, and he lived there until slavery wes abolished. (A) 

Her grandfather, Bat Carpenter, was an ambitious slave; 
he dug ore ant bought his freedom, then bought hia wife by paying 
$50.00 a year to her master for her. She continued to work on the 
farm of her own master for a very amall wage. (4A) 

Batts wife, Matilde, lived on the farm not far from 
him, he was allewed to visit her every Sunday. One Sunday, 


it looked like rain, his master told him to gather in the oats, 
he refused to do this and was beaten with a raw hide. He was so 
angry, he went to one of the witch -erafters for a charm so he 
could fix his old master. (A) 

The witch doctor told him to get five new nails, as there 
were five members in his master's family, walk to the barn, then 
walk backwards a few steps, pound ons nail in the ground, giving 
each nail the name of each member of the family, starting with the 
master, then the mistress, and so on through the family. Each 
time one nail was pounded down in the ground, walk backwards and nail 
the next one in until all were pounded deep in the ground. He 
did as instructed and was never beaten egain. (A) 

Jane Garmen was the village witsh. She disturbed the 
slaves with her cat. Always at milking tims the cat would appear, 
and at night would go from one cabin to another, putting out the 
grease lamps with his paw. No matter how they tried to kill 
the cat, it just could not be donde 

An old witeh doctor told them to melt a dime, form a 
bullet with the silver, and shoot the cate He said a lead bullet 
would never kill a bewitehed animal. The silver bullet fixed the 
oate (A) 

Jane also bewitched the chickens, They were dying soe 
fast anything they did seemed useless. Finally a big fire was 
built and the dead chickens thrown into the fire, that burned the 


charm, and no wore chickens died. (A) 

Mrse Colbert lives with her daugler in a very 
comfortable home. She seems very happy and was glad to talk of 
her early deys. How she would laugh when telling of the exe 
periences of her family. 

She has reared a large family of her own, and feels very 
proud of them. (B) 


Submitted December 1, 1937 
Indianspolis, Indiana 


By: ANNA PRITCHETT 
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SLAVERY DAYS OF MANDY COOPER OF 
LINCOLN COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


Refs Frank Cooper, 715 Ott Ste, Franklin, Inde 


Frank Cooper, an aged colored man of Franklin, relates some very 
interesting conditions that existed in slavery deys as handed down to him by 
his mother. . 

Mandy Cooper, the mother of Frank Cooper, was 115 years old when she 
dieds she was owned by three different families: the Good's, the Burton's, and 
the Cooper's, all of Lincoln Coe Kentuckye 

“Well, Ah reckon Ah am one of the oldest colored men hereabouts," 
confessed aged Frank Coopere “What did you all want to see me about?" My 
mission being stated, he related one of the strangest oak euoriee aliasing to 
his mother's slave life that I have ever hearde 

"One day while mah mammy was washing her back my sistah noticed ugly 
disfiguring scars on ite Ix quiring about them, we found,much to our amazement, 
that they were mamny's relics of the now gone, if not forgotten, slave days. 

"This was her first reference to her “misery days" that she had evah 
made in my presencee Of course we 211 thought she was tellin’ us a big story 
and we made fum of here With eyes flashin', she stopped bathing, dried her back 
and reached for the smelly ole black whip that hung behind the kitchen doore 
Biddin' us to strip down to our waists, my little mammy with the boney bent-ovah 
back, struck each of us as hard as evah she could with that black-snake whip, each - 
stroke of the whip drew blood from our backse "Now", she said to us, "you have a 
taste of slavery days." With three of her children now having tasted of some of 
her “misery days" she was in the mood to tell us more of her sufferings; still 
indelibly impressed in my minds - — eum Se pak 


Ze 


¥My ole back is bent ovah from the quicketempered blows feld by 
the redeheaded Miss Burton, 
tAt dinner time one day when the churnin't wasn't finished for the 


noonday meal', she said with an angry look that must have been reborn in mah 
mammy's eyes =~ eyes that were dimmed by years and hard livin', ‘three white 
women beat me from angia” because they had no butter for their biscuits and 
cornbreade Miss Burton used a heavy board while the missus used a whipe 

While I was on my knees beggin’ them to quit, Miss Burton hit the emall of mh 
back with the heavy board. Ah knew no more until kind Mre Hamilton, who was 
staying with the white folks, brought me inzfide the cabin and brought me around 
with the oamphor bottle, Ah'1ll always thank him - God bless him = he picked me 
up where they had left me like a dog to die in the blazin' noonday sune 

YAfter mah back was broken it was doubted whether ah would evah be 

able to work again or note Ah was placed on the auotion block to be bidded 

for so mah owner could see if ah was worth anything or note One man bid $1700. 
after puttin’ two dirty fingahs in my mouth to see my teeth. Ah bit him and his 
face showed angahe He then wanted to own me so he could punish mee 

‘Thinkin’ his bid of $1700 was official he unstrapped his buggy whip 
to beat me, but my mastah saved mee My master declared the bid wnofficiale 

tat this auction my sister was sold for $1900 and was never seen by 
us againe! 

"My mother related some experiences she had with the Paddy-Rollers, 
later called the "Kuklux", these Paddy-Rollers were a constant dread to the 
Negroes. They would whip the poor darkeys wmercifully without any causes 
One night while the Negroes were gathering for a big party and dance they got 
Wind of the approaching Paddy-Rollers is large numbers on hofsebacke The Negro 
men did not know what to do for protection, they became desperate and decided 


to gather a quantity of grapevines and tied them fast at a dark place in the 


Se 


roade When the Paddy-Rollers came thundering down the road bent on deviltry 
and unaware of the trap set for them, plunged head-on into these strong 
grapevines end three of their mumber were killed and a score was badly 
injurede Several horses had to be shot following injuries. 

"When the news of this happening spread it was many months before 


the Paddy-Rollers were again heard ofe" 
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ewe I. TL has Pesided et 405 YWeat Hlolery street 
an ‘Dchart for the past ten yeers., Sorn in tynehtung, Virginia, 
in 1680, he Uved there for severnl yoors, later ho woe taken to 
Wiesiesigot by his meter, ond finelly to lashville, Tonessee, 
where be lived until his ronoval to 1Udert. 

Un, Gbeacde ie very roliglous, omi for many yoers has serve 
ed bie people os «e minister of the Gosow]. Ue feels deeply thet 
the religton of teday has grootly changed fron the "old tine roe 
Uetiene” In slavery days, the colored poovle were 50 cub jugeted 


ond wnedueated thet he cleing they wore espocia!ly susceptible 
to religion, and poured out their roligious feelinga in the so= 
called negro apizd tuo le. ar, idemnde is convinged thet the 
suiperatitions of the colored people ond thelr belief in chosta 
and gobbling is due to tho fast tint thelr emotions ware worked 
voon by slave drivers to keep thes in subjugation. oftentines 
white people dresaad as choste, frightened the colemed people 
inte doing many things unter protest. The “choste" wore feared 
for more than the glave-drivern. 

The Way of the Rebellion is not remembered by Ur, Mdsunds, but 
he clearly remenber's the peried following the wr imown as the 
Reconstruction Period. The negroes vere vory baopy when they 
learned they were free aa a result of the war, 4 few took ade 
vantage of theix freedom immediately, but cony, not Imowlng 
wont else to de, pomined with their farner misters, 5 
mined an the plantations five years after tuey wero free. 
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Gradua lly they learned te eaxre for thesseclvea, often through ine 
strustions roseived fro. their forne matera, ond then they werd 
glad to start out in the world for theugolwes., Of course, there 
wero exeaptions, for the slaves who had been abused b- eruel mse 
tors wero only too glad te lenve their fora hones, 

The folidwing reninismonse te toll by ip, cdmaide: 

“Ag a bey, { worked an Virginie for ov o-eter, a ‘i. 
Varia. iia iad tee sane wlio served up bosios on the farm. 1 
elder sieter woe the bend boss, After che ear woa over, the sloe 
tar gelled the colored people tegetier ond told Uhen goat they 
yeve no longer slaves, thet they night lesve 22 che; wighed. 

eohe cleveg had bean watering qucumbers which had been 
planted sround barrela fliled with agli, iigles lad been bored 
in the barvols, an’ when water wos poured in cue berrcite, it 
preduclly eseoped out Shrough tha holes thug wetering the quounbora. 

":Pter the apoedh, one eon told the aiaves to regu Soelr 
gore, Sine T waa freo, T refaned to do so, ond as a remit, T 
received a terrible risking. IT sonteliy rosolvad to get oven sons 
dey. Youre afterward, IT wont to thes bane of this en for the 
erpees mrpope of seaiting revenge, liowevor, T une received Bo 
itindiy, ani treated eo woll, thet ali thoughte of wengeacnoe Vane 
ished, For years after, uy former bose ond I vieited each other 
in our own hore.” 

ie, Roeande states that the negro poopie profor to be ge 
ferred to as solored poople, ond deeply resent the sane “nigger.” 
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John Eubanks & Family 

Gary's only surviving Civil War veteran was born a slave in 
Barren County, Kentucky, June 6, 1836. His father was a mp lat to 
and a free negro, Hia mother was a slave on the yarrett plantation 
and his grandparents were full-blooded African negroes. “As a child 
he began work as soon as possible and was put to work hoeing and pick- 
ing cotton and any other odd jobs that would keep him busy. He was 
one of a family of several children, and is the sole survivor, a 
brother living in Indianapolis, having died there in 1935. 

Following the custom of the south, when the children of the 
Everrett family grew up, they married ana slaves were siven them 
for wedding presents, John was given to a daughter who married a 
man of the name of Eubanks, hence his name, John Eubanks. John was 
one of the more fortunate slaves in that his mistress and master 
were kind and they were in a state divided on the question of slavery. 
They favored the north. The rest of the children were given to 
other members of the Everrett family upon their marriage or sold 
down the river and never saw one another until after the close of 
the Civil War. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Civil War, when the north 
seemed to be losing, someone conceived the idea of forming negro 
regiments and as an inducement to the slaves, they offered them 
freedom if they would join the Union forces, John's mistress and 
master told him that if he wished to join the Union forces, he had 


their consent and would not have to fun away like other slaves were 
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doing. At the beginning of the war, John was twenty-one years of 
BLO When Lincoln freed the slaves by his Emancipation Proclama-~ 
tion, John was promptly given his freedom by his master and mistress. 
John decided to join the northern army which was located at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky , a distance of thirty-five miles from 
Glasgow where John was living. He had to walk the entire thirty- 
five miles. Although he fails to remember all the units that he 
was attached to, he does remember that it was part of General Sher- 
man's army. His regiment started with Sherman on his famous march 
through Georgia, but for some reason unimown to John, shortly after 
the campaign was on its way, his regiment was recalled ami sent else- 
where. 
His regiment was near Vicksburg, Mississippi, at the time Lee 
surrendered, Since Lee was a proud southerner and did not want the 
_negroes present when he surrendered, Grant probably for this reason 
as mich as any other refused to accept Lee's sword. When Lee 
surrendered there was much shouting among the troops and John was 
one or many put to work toading cannons on boats to be shinped up 
the river. His company returned on the steamboat "Indiana." Upon 
his returh to Glasgow,\he saw for the first time in six years, his 
mother and other members of his family who had returned free. 
Shortly after he returned to Glasgow at the close of the Civil 
War, he saw several colored people walking down the highway and was 
attracted to a young colored girl in the group who was wearing a 
yellow dress, Immediately he said to himself, "If she ain't married 
there goes my wife." Sometime later they met ami were married 
Christmas day in 1866. To this union twelve children were born four 


of whom are living today, two in Gary and the others in the south, 


GO 
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After his marriage he lived on a farm near Glasgow for several 
years, later moving to Louisville, where he worked in a lumber 
yeard. He came to Gary in 1924, two years after the death of his 
wife. 

President Grant was the first president for whom he cast his 
yote and he continued to vote until old age prevented him from walke 
ing to the polls. ; 

Although Lincoln is one of his favorite heroes, Teddy Roosevelt 
tops his list of great men and he never failed to vote for him. 

In 1926, he was the only one of three surviving memebers of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in Gary and mighty proud of the fact that 
he was the only one in the parade. In 1937 he is the sole survivore 

He served in the army as a member of Company K of the 108th, 

- Kentucky Infantry (Negro Volunteers). 

When General Morgan, the famous southern raider, crossed the 
Ohio on his raid across southern Indiana, John was one of the negro 
fighters who after heavy fighting, forced Morgan to recross the 
river and retreat back to the south. He also participated in sever- 
al skirmishes with the cavalry troops commanded by the famous Nathan 
Bedfored Forrest, and was a member of the negro garrison at Fort 
Pillow, on the Mississippi which was assaulted ana captured. This 
resulted in a massacre of the negro soldiers. John was in several 
other fights, but as he says, "never onct got a skinhurt." 

At the present time, Mr. Eubanks is resiaing with his daughter, 
Mrs. Bertha Sloss and several grandchildren, in Gary, Indiana. He 
is badly crippled with rheumatism, has poor eyesight and his memory 
is failing. Otherwise his health is good. Most of his teeth are 


good and they are a source of wonder to his dentist. He is ninety= 
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eight years of age amd his wish in lite now, is to live to be a 
hundred. Since his brother and mother both died at ninety-slght 
and his paternal grandfather at one hundred=ten years of age, he 
Yas a good chance to realize this ambition. 

Because of his condition most of this interview was had from 
his grandchildren, who have taken notes in recent years of any 
incidents that he relates. He is proud that most of his fifty 
grandchildren are high school graduates and that two are attending 
the University of Chicago. 


In 1935, he enjoyed a motor trip, when his family took him 


back to Glasgow for a visit. He suffered no 111 effects from the 


trip. 
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John Eubanks, Gary's only negro Civil Var survivor has lived 
to see the ninety-eighth anniversary of his birth and despibe his 
advanced age, recalls with surprising clarity many interesting and 
gad events of his boyhood days when a slave on the Everett plantation. 

He was born in Glasgow, Barron County, Kentucky, June 6, 1859, 
one of seven children of a chattel of the dverett family. 

The old man retains most of his faculties, but eens the mark 
of his extreme age in an obvious feebleness and failing sight and 
memory. He is physically large, says he once was a husky, weighing 
over two hundred pounds, bears no scars or deformities and despite 
the hardships ami deprivations of his youth, presents a kindly and 
tolerant attitude. 

"T pemembah well, us young uns on the Everett plantation," 
he relates, "I worked since I can remembah, hoein', pickin' cotton 
and othah chohs 'round the fahm, We didden have much clothes, 
nevah no undahweah , no shoes, old ovahalls and a tattahed shirt, 
wintah and summah. Come de wintah, it be so cold mah feet weah 
plumb numb most of de time and manya time - when we git a chanct- 
we druve the hogs from outin the bogs an! put ouah feet in the 
wahmed wet mud. They was cracked and the skin on the bottoms and 
in de toes weah cracked and bleedin! mos! o! time, wit bloody scabs 
but de summah healed them agin." | 
"Does yohall remembah, Granpap," his daughter prompted, " 
Yoh mahstah - did he treat you mean?" 
| "No," his tolerant acceptance apparent in his answer, 
"4+ weah done thateway. Slaves weah whipt and punished and the. 
<< -youngune belonged to the mahstah to work foah him oh to sell. When 
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I weah 'bout six yeahs old, Mahstah Everett give me to Tony 
@ubenks as a weddin' present when he married mahstah's daughtah 
Becky. Becky would'n let Tony whip her slaves who came from 
her fathah's plantetion. ‘They ah my prophty,! she say, ‘tan! 
you caint whip dem.! Tony whipt his othah slaves but not Beckyts." 
"T remembah" he continued, "how they tied de slave ‘round a 
post, wit hands tied togedder 'round the post, then a husky lash 
his back wid a snakeskir lash 'til hisn back were cut and bloodened, 
the blood spattered" gesticulating with nis unusually large hands, 
fant hisn back ali cut up. Den they'd pouh salt watah on hem. Dat 
dry and hahden and stick to hem, He nevah take it off "till it 
heal. Sometimes I see marnsteh Hverett hang a slave tip-toe. He 
tie him up so he stan! tip=toe an! leave him thataway, 
"TI be twenty-one wehn wah broke out. Mahstah Eubanks say to 
me, 'Yohall don! need to run 'way ifn yohall want to jine up wid de 
ahny.! He say, 'Deh would be a fine effin slaves run off. Yohall 
dont haf to run off, go right on and I do not pay dat fine.' He 
say, 'tnlist in de ahmy but dont run off,! Now I walk thirty-five 
mile from Glasgow to Bowling Green to dis place - to de 'tnlistint 
place = from home fouh mile - to Glasgow - to Bowling @reen, thirty- 
five mile, On de road I meet up with two boys, so we go on. Dey 
run 'way from Kentucky, and we go together. Then some Bushwackers cone 
down de road. We's scared and run to the woods and hid. As we run 
tru de woods, pretty soon we heerd chickens crowing. We fill ouah 
pockets wit stones. We goin'to kill chickens to eat. Pretty soon 
we heerd a man holler, ¥You come tround outta der'~ and I see a white 


man and come out. He “say, ‘What yoh all doin! heah?! TI turn ‘round 


and say, 'Well boys, come on boys.' ant the boys come out. The man 
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say, ‘I'm Union Soldier. ‘What yoh e11 doin! heah?! I say, tie goin! 


to tnlist in de ohny.' Tie say, 'Dat's fine! ond he say, tcome tlongt 
Ne say, 'git right on white man's side!'- we so to stution. Den he 


sav, *You go right down to de station and clive yoh inforhmation. ‘Ve 

veep on waliin!, Den we come to a white house wit stone steos in front 

so va go in. An! we got to 'nlistin! place and jine up wit de ahmyr. 
"Den we go trainin' in d! camp and we move on. Come to a Littl 


oO 


tO aseeos @ LLtt1e town. le come to Bollins Green... den to Louiwille. 
ha Come 0) a Piva awes.s @ Piven (paimPally recaliing) .d’ Tiiausissiop.. 
“ie weal 'nfantry ond petty soon we gits in plentr fi 
nos a ecrateh hit més We chasé dem cavainey, “We run dei adl mifat 
end next ronnin! d! G@aptain he sav, 'Dey done brolte dowm.! Uunen we 
rest, he say 'See dey don't trick you.' TI sav, 'e got all d! anmy 
men togedder. We hold dem back 'til help cone.! 
re dont have no tents. Sleep on naked groun' in wet end cold 
and rain. ost dt time wets hungry but we win d! war and Manstan 
Subanks tell us we no moah hisn proverty, we's free now.! 
The old man can talk only in short sentences and his voice dies 
vO a whisper and soon the strain became evider He wes tired. “Jnet 
he does remember is with surprising clearness especially small details, 
but with a helpless geature, he dismisses names and locations. Ne 
remembers the exact date of his discharge, March 20, 1866, which his 
dsughter verified by producing his discharge pcpers. ie remembers 
the place, Vicksburg, the Company - K, and the Regiment, 180th. 
Dropning back once more to his childnood he spoke of an incident which 


his daughter says makes them all cry when he relates it, although they 


have heard it many times. 
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ttahstah Everett whipt rae onct and mothah she cried. Then 
Mahstah Everett say, 'Why yoh all cry? - Yoh cry I whip anothah of 
these young uns. She try to stop. He whipt 'nother. He say, 'Ifn 
yoh all dont stop, yoh be whipt too! ' and mothah she trien to stop 
but teahs roll out, so Mahstah Everett whp her too. 

"T wanted to visit mothah when I belong to Mahst! Eubanks, but 
Becky say, 'Yoh all best not see youh mothah, or yoh wan ! to go 


all de time! then explaining, 'she wan' me to fohgit mothah, but I 


nevah could. When I cm back from d! ahmy, I go home to mothah 
and say tdont y! know me?! She say, 'No, I don't Imow you.' I say, 


'yoh don! know me?' She say, 'No, ah dont lmow yoh.! I sey, I'se 
Jobne! Den she cry and say how ahd growd and she thought I'se daid 
dis long time. I done 'splain how the many fights I'se in wit no 
sepatch and she bein! happy." 

Speaking of Abraham Lincoln's death, he remarked, "Sho now, ah 
remembah dat well. We all feelint sad and all d' soldiers had wreaths 
on der guns,” 

Upon his return from the army he married a young negress he had 
seen sone time previous at which time he had vowed some day to make her 
his wife, He was married Christmas day, 1866. For a number of years 
he lived on a farm of his own near Glasgow. ILater he moved with his 
family to Louisville where he worked in a lumber yard. In 1923, two 
years after'the death of his wife, he came to Gary, when he retired. 


He is now living with his daughter, lirs. Sloss, 2713 Harrison Boulevard, 


Gary. 
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Interview with Mr. John W. Fields, Ex-Slave 
of Civil War period. September 17, 1957 


John We Fields, 2120 North Twentieth Street, Lafayette, Indiena, 
now Jepieved as a domestic by dudge Burnett is a typicel example of 
a “ine colored entlemen, who, despite nis lowly birth and adverse 
circumstances, has labored and economgzed until he has acquired a 
respected place in his home commumity. ie is the owner of three 
properties, unsmortgaged, end is a member of the colored Baptist Church of 
Lafayette. Ag will later be seon his life has been one of constant 
effort to better hine iit spiritually and physically. He is @ fine 
exemple of a man who has lived a norally end phyBically cleen lifes 
But, as for his life, I will let Mr, Melds apeak for himself: 

uy nane is John We Fields and and ie ct a LO) years old. 1 
was born March 27, 1648 in Geonsbure, “re hats 115 miles below 
Louisville, Kye ‘Thore was 1] other children besides myself in my family. 
When I was six years ofd, all of us children were taken from my 
parents, because ny master died and his estate had to be settied. 
We slaves were divided by this method, Three disinterested perguns were 
chosen to came to the plantation and together they wrote the names 
of the different heire on a few slips of paper, ‘These slips were put in 
a hat and passed among us slaves. Each one took a slip and the eame 
on the slip was the new owner, I happened to draw the name of 4 
relative of my master who was a widows I oantt describe the heart- 
break and horrer of that seperation, I was only eax renee offd and it 
was the last tine T ever a mother for longer than one night, Twelve 
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children taken from my notier in one daye Five sisters and two brothers 
wont to Charleston, Virginia, one brother and one sister went to Lexington, 
Kye, one sister went to Hartford, Kye, and one brother and myself 
atayed in Owensburg, Lye My nother was later allowed to visit amos 
us ohildren for one waek of each year, so she gould only remain a short 
tire at each places 

My Life prior to that time was filled with hearteaches and des~ 
pair. We arose from four to five O'elock in the morning and parents 
end children were civen hard work, lasting until nightfall faves us 
_our respite, After a meager suppor, we gemerally talked until we 
grew sleepy, we had to go to bed. Sone of us would read, if we were 
lueky enough to know howe 

‘\ tn most of us colored folks was the great desire to able to read 
and write. We took advantage of every opportumity to edueate ourselves. 
The greater part of the pla tation owners were very harsh if we were 
caught trying to learn or] write. It was the lew that if a white men 
was ceught try, to eduonte &@ negro stave, he was liable to prosecution 
entailing o fine of Pitta dollars and a jail sentence, We were never allowed 
to go to town and it wae {not until after I ran away that I new that they 
sold anythin: but slaves, tobacco and wiskeys Our ignorance was the 
greatest hold the South) had on ue, We knew we could run away, but what 
then? An offender rutttly of thie orime was subjected to very harsh 
punighnent | | 

\“yhen my masters elhake had been settled, I was to go with the widowed 
rylative to hor plsce, she symme me up om her horse behind her and pro~ 
nised me all manner 6 sweet things if I would come peacefully. I didntt 
fully renlize whet wes happening, and before I knew it , I was on ny 


way to ny new hones [upon arrival her manner changed vety much, and she took 


1 


me deam te where thei ‘e was a bunch of men turning brush, She said; "see thees 


ones in 9 


men?® I said: yeas. Well, fo help then, she replicde So at the ave of six 
1 oterted my life as an independent slave. From then on ny life as a slave 
was @ repetition of hard work, poos quarters and board. We had no beds 
at that tine, we just “bunked™ on the floors I had one blanket and manys the 
sight I eat by tho fireplace during the long cold rights in the winters 

\\ Ry Mietress had separated me from all ny family but one brother 
with sweet words, but that pose was dropped after she roachod her placce 
Shortly alter I had beenti{ chere, she married a northern man by the name of 
avid Hille At first jie wae very nios to us, but he cradually acquired 
a rean ani overbe.ring manner toward uss I remember one inoident that 
r don't like to remembers One of the women slaves hed been very sickand 
she was unable to work just as fast as he thougit she ought toe He had driven 
her all day with nok resulte, ‘That ni;ht after completeing our work he 
called us all tegethers Ye made me hold a light, wiile he whipped hes 
and then made one of t @ slaves pour salt water on her bleeding backs ly 
inuerds turn yet at that siphte 

At te beginning of the Civil Var 1 wee etill eat thie place 
eo a slave. It lookwa at the first of the war as if the south woud 
win, a8 most of the bis battles were won by the South. This was because 
we slaves stayed at home and tended the farne and kept their faniliess 

M9 eliminate this aolid support of the South, the Heancipation 
sot was passe), freeing all slaved. Yost of the slaves were so ignorant 
they did not realise they were free, ‘The planters imew this and as 
Kentucky never seoseded from the Union, they would semi slaves inte 
Kentueky fror other estates in the south ani hire them out to plantationse 
For these reasons I did not realise that I was free untill 1864, 1 innediately 
resolwed to run away and john the Onsen ney et hr brother and I went te 
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Qwensburg, Ky. and tried to join. Hy brother was teken, but I was ree 

fused as being too youtre pore at Evansville, Terre Haute ami Indianapolis 
put was unable to get ine I then tried to find work and was finally 

hired by a man at 97.00 a month. That wes my first independent ioe: 


From then on I went from one job to another working as jeneral laborer» 


\ T married at 24 years of age and had four childrens My wife has 


peen dead for 12 years and 8 months. Mr, Miller, always remenbore thats 
"the brightest man, the prettiest flower 
May be cut dow, and withered in an hour.” 


\ 
Today, I am the only surviving rember who helped organize the second 


faptist Church here in Lafayet’e, 64 years agoe I've tried to live ac#- 
cording to the way the Lord would wish, God Bless yous " 


"the alook of Life is wound but ogee. 
foday is yours, tonorrow ie note 
Wo one knows when the hands will stops" 
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Me Melds saya thet all negro slaves were arient believers in ghosts, 
aupernatual powers,, tokens and “sijmse" the followi.., story ill.etrates the pointe 

"A turkey cobbler had nystorlonaly disappeared from ono ofthe 
neighboring plantations ani the loeal slaves were accused of cormeting 
the fowl to a boiling pote A slave cauvicted of thir aa punighed 
severlys 48 all of the slaves denied any knowledge of the turkey 's 
whoreabouba, they were instructed te make a search of the entire 
plantations” 

fon one part of the plaee there was . large peach oroherde At 
the time the trece were full of the om fruite Under one of the 
trees was a large cabinet or "safe" as t ey were celled, One of te 
slavee vccidently opened the safe and, Rehold, there was Ure 
Gobbler peacefully seated on a immber of green poacheBs 

"The negro inzediately ren back and notified hie raster of 
the discovery. ‘The master returned to the orchard with the eleve 
to find that the negro'e wild tale was trua, A turkey govr ler 
sitting on @ sest of green peaches A bed onens 

tehe master had a son wio hed been seriously injured cone time 
befare by a runaway teas, and a few days after this unusual occurence 
with the turkey, the son died, After hia dexth, the word of the 
turkey's nesting venture and the doate of the mautor's son spread 
to the four wimde, and for sone tine after this story was related 
wherever there was a public gathering with the white people or 


tho aleve population,” 

All throu.h the south « horses!.ca wes considered an anen of 
coat lucke Rare indeed was the sacthern hone that did not have one 
uailed over the doore Thie insured the household and all who entered 
vf plesant prospects while within the homee If while in the hone 
vou should perhaps et into a violont argusent, never Lit the other 
party with a broom as it wes a sure imdicatbion o” bed luck. If Grandad 
had the rheumatios, he would be sure of relief if he carried a 
tuexeye in his pockets 

Of all the Ton Commandnents, te ene broker: most by the negro 
was: Thou Shalt Hot Steal This was due mostly to the inguffieent 
food the elaves obtained, Moet of the planters oxpected a ahicken to 
Buddenly get ieevenly aspirations once in a while, bit as ire Melds 
saya, “When a beauti fii 250 pound hog suddenl, tries to kidnap 
hingelf, the planter deeided to investigate.” It ocowed like this: 

"A 250 po nd hog had been fruitless, The planter was certain 
thet the culprit was ameng his group of slaves, so he decided te 
personally conduct a quiet investi rations 

One night shorbly afusr the moon had risen in the eky, two of 
the neyroes were seated at a table in one of the cabine talicing of 
the expumiences of the daye A lmock sounded on the doors, Both slaves 
jumped up and cautiously peeked out of the windows Lo& there was the 
master pat ently waitin: fox an anawer, ‘The visiting negro decided 
that the master mist not see both of them and he asked the other to 
¢wnceal him while the master was there, The other slave told him te 
climb into the attie and he perfectly quiet. When this was done, the 
tenant of the embin answered the doors 

The mister strode in end gazed about the cabin, He then 
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turned abruptly to the slave and growled, ‘Alright, where is thet 
hog you stoled§ ‘'imesa, replied the negro, 'I know nothing about no 
hogs ‘The master was certain that the slave wes lyin: and told him ae 
in no uneertain termi.e The terrified slave said, ‘Yassa, i knew nothing 
of any hove I never seed hime Te Good Han up abeve mows I never 
seed hima HE knowa every thing and HE lmows I didn’t oteal hind 
Tre man in the attie by this tine was aroused at the misunderstood 
eonversation talinr plaee below hin. Disregamniing all, he raieed his 
volee end velled, "He's a liar, Massa, he knows just as much about it 
ac I 308 

Most of the strietly negro folvlore has faded into the past, 
the younger no ro anwrations who have bean reared and educated in the 
sorb: have lost this bearing and agsimed the lore of the local white 
por lation through thelr dally contact with the wiitese The older 
negro natives of this aection are for the most part employed as 
Joneeties and through this chanel rapidly assimilated the exployers 


viewpoint in mest of his veliets and senverentionges 
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INDIANS MADE SLAVES AMONG THE NEGROES 


Interviews with George Fortmane Core Bellemoade Ave. and Garvin Ste, 
Evansville, Indiana, and other interested citizense 


"The story of my life, I will tell to you with sincerest respect to 
all and love to many, although reviewing the dark trail of my childhood and 
early youth causes mo great pain." So spoke George Fortman, an aged man and 
former slave, although the history of his life reveals that no Negro blood 
runs through his veinse 

"My story necessarily begins by relating events which occurred in 
1338, when hundreds of Indians were rounded up like cattle and driven away 
from the valley of the Wabashe It is a well known fact recorded in the his~ 
tories of Indiana that the long journey from the beautiful Wabash Valley was 
a horrible experience for the fleeing Indians, but ‘I have the tradition as 
relating to my own family, and from this enforced flight ensued the tragedy 
of my birthe" 

The aged ex-slave reviews traditione "iy two anaes tense John Hawk, 

8 Blackhawk Indian brave, and Racheal, a Chackatau maiden had made themselves 
a home such as only Indians know, understand and enjoye He was a hunter and 
a fighter but had professed faith in Christ through the influence of the 
missionariese My greatgrandmother passed the facts on to her children and 
they have been handed down for four generations. I, in turn, have given the 
traditions to my children and grandchildren. 

"No more peaceful home had ever offered itself to the red man than the 
beautiful valley of the Wabash rivere Giant elms, sycamores and maple trees 


bordered the streem while the fertile valley wes traversed with creeks and 


rills, furnishing water in abundance for use of the Indian campers. 
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"The Indians and the white settlers in the valley transacted business 
with each other and were friendly towards each other, as I have been told by 
my mother, Eliza, and my grandmother, Courtney Hawke 

"The missionaries often called the Indian families together for the 
purpose of teaching them and the Indians had been invited, prior to being 
driven from the valley, tos sort of festival in the woodse They had prepared 
much food for the occagione The braves had gone on a long hunt to provide 
meat and the squaps had prepared much corn and other erain to be used at the 
feast. All the tribes had been invited to a council and the poor people 
were havpy, not knowing they were being deceivede 

"The decoy worked, for while the Indians were worshiping God the meet~ 
ing was rudely interrupted by orders of the Governor of the State. The Gov- 
ernor, whose duty it was to give protection to the poor souls, caused them to 
be taken captives and driven away at the point of swords and gunse 

"In vain, my grandmother said, the Indians prayed to be let return to 
their homese Instead of being given their liberty, some several hundred 
horses and ponies wore captured to be used in transporting the Indians away 
from the valley. Many of the aeod Indians and many innocent children died 
on the long journey and traditional storivs speak of that journey as the 
‘trail of death.t “ 

"After long weeks of flight, when the homes of the Indians had been 
reduced to ashes, the long trail still carried them away from their beautiful 
valleye My greatgrandfather and his squaw became acquainted with a party of 


Indians that were going to the canebrakes of Alabamae The pilgrims were not 


well fed or well clothed ami they were glad to travel towards the south, be- 
lieving the climate would be favorable to their healthe 
"after a long and dreary journey, the Indians reached Alabamae Rachael 


had her youngest papoose strapped on to her back While John had cared for the 
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larger child, Lucye Sometimes she had walked beside her father but’ often she 
had become weary or sleepy and he had carried her many miles of the journay, 
pesides the weight of blankets and foode An older daughter, Courtney, also 
accompanied her parentse 

"When they neared che ears lands they heard the songs of Negro slaves 
as they toiled in the cane. Soon they were in sight of the slave quarters of 
Patent George's plantations The Negroes made the Indians welcome and the 
slave dealer allowed them to occupy the cane house; thus the Indians becane 
slaves of Patent George. | | 

“Worn out from his long journey John Hawk became too ill to work in 
the sugar cane. The kindly-disposed Negroes helped care for the sick man but 
he lived only a few monthse Rachel and her two children remained on the plan- 
tation, working with the other slavese She had nowhere to goe No home to 
call her owne She had sitenabiexiig become a slavee Her children had become 
chattel. 

"So passed a year away, then unhappiness came to the Indian mother, 
for her daughter, Courtney, became the mother of young Master Ford G,orge's 
childs The parents called the little half-breed "Eliza" and were oad fond 
of here The widow of John Hawk became the mother of Patent George's son, 
Patent Juniore 

"The tradition of the family states that in spite of these irregular 
occurrences the people at the George's southern plantation were prosperous, 
happy, and lived in susie Gio with the otherse Patent George wearied of the 
Southern climate and brought his slaves into Kentucky where their ability 
and strength would amass a fortune for the mastor in the iron ore regions of 
Kentucky e 

"With the wagon trains of Patent and Ford George came Rachel Hawk and 
her deughters, Courtney, tiisy and Rachels Rachel died on the journey from 


Alabama but the ix*maining full blooded Indians entered Kentucky as slaves. 
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"The slave men soon became skilled workers in the H411man Rolling 
Millse Mr. Trigg was owner of the vast iron works called the "Chimeys" in 
the region, but listed as the Hillman, Dixon, Boyer, Kelley and Lyons Furnacese 
For more than a half century these chimneys smoked as the most valuable devel- 
opment in the western area of Kentuokye Operated in 1810, these furnaces 
had refined iron ore to supply the United States Navy with cannon balls and 
grape shot,and the iron smalting industry continued until after the close of 
the Civil ‘ar. 
"No slaves were beaten at the George's plantation and old Mistrees 
Hester Lam allowed no slave to be solde She was a devoted friend to alle 
"As Zliza George, daughter of Ford George and Courtney Hawk, grew 
into young womanhood the young master Ford George went oftener and oftener 
to social fimctionse He was admired for his skill with firearms and for 
his horsemanshipe While Courtney and his child remained at the plantation 
Ford enjoyed the companship of the beautiful women of the vicnitye At last 
he brought homthe beautiful Loraine, his young bride. Courtney was stoical 
as only an Indian can bee She showed no hurt but helped Mistrees Hester and 
Mistress Loraine with the house worke" | 
Here George Fortman paused to let his blinded eyes look back into the 
long agoe Then he again continued with his story of the dark trail. 
"Mistress Loraine became mother of two sons and a daughter and the 
big white two-story house facing the Cumberland River at Smith Landing, 
Kentucky, oe a place of laughter and happy occasions, so my mother told 
mo many timese 
i “Suddenly sorrow settled down over the home and the laughter turned 
into wailing, for Ford George's body was found pierced through the heart and 
the half-breed, Eliza, was nowhere to be founde 


"The young master's body lay in state many dayse ‘Friends and neighbors 


came bringing flowers His mother, bowed with grief, looked on the still face 
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of her son and understood -- understood why death had come and why Eliza 
had gone awaye 

"The beautiful home on the Cumberland river with its more than 600 
acres of productive land was put into the hands of an administrator of estates 
to be readjusted in the interest of the George heirse It was only then Mis- 
tress Hester went to Aunt Lucy end demanded of her to tell where Eliza could 
be founde 

'"She has gone to Alabama, Ole Mistus’, said Aunt Luoy, 'Eliza was 
scared to stay hereet A party of searchers were sent out to look for Elizae 
They found her secreted in a cane brake in the Low lands of Alabama nursing 
her baby boy at her breast. They took Eliza and the baby back to Kentuokye 
I am that baby, that child of unsatisfactory birth." 

The face of George Fortyan registered sorrow and pain, it had been 
hard for him to retell the story of the dark road to strange earse 

"My white uncles had told Mistrees Hester that if Eliza brought me 
back they were going to build a fire and put me in it, my birth was so un- 
satisfactory to all of them, but Mistress Hester always did what she believed 
was right and I was brought up by my own mothere 

"We lived in a cabin at the slave quarters and mother worked in the 
broom canes Mistress Hester named me Ford George, in derision, but remained 
my friends She was never angry with my mother. She knew a slave had to submit 
to her master and besides Eliza did not know she was Master Ford George's 
daughter »" 


The truth had been told at laste Tho master was both the father of 
Eliza dnd the father of Eliza's sone 

"Mistress Hester believed I would be feeble either in mind or body 
because of my unsatisfactory birth, but I developed as other children did and 


was well treated by Mistress Hester, Mistress Lorainne and her childrene 
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"Master Patent George died and Mistress Hester married Mr. Lam, 
while slaves kept working at the rolling mills and amassing greater wealth 
for the George familiose 

"Five years before the outbreak of the Civil War Mistress Hester called 
all the sleves together and gave us our freedome Courtney, my grandmother, 
kept house for Mistress Lorainne and wanted to stay on, so I too was kept at 
the George homee There was a sincere friendship as great as the tie of blood 
between the white family and the slavese My mother married a negro.ex-slave 
of Ford George and bore children for hime Her Realth failed and when Mistress 
Puss, the only daughter of Mistress Lorainne, learned she was 111 she persuaded 
the Negro man to sell his vroperty and bring Eliza back to live with here" 

‘Thy are you called George Fordman when your name is Ford George?" 
wes the question asked the old man. 
0 ‘then the Freedsmen started teaching school in Kentucky the census 
taker called to enlist me as a pupile ‘hat do you call this child?! he asked 
Mistress Lorainne. ‘ive call him the Little Captain because he carried himself 
like a soldier,' said Mistress Lorainnee 'He is the son of my husband and a 
slave woman but we are rearing hime' Mistress Lorainne told the stranger that 
I had been named Ford George in derision and he suggested she list me in the 
census as George Fordsman, which she did, but she never allowed me to attend 
the Freedmen's School, desiring to keep me with her own children and let me be 
taught at homee My mother's half brother, Patent George allowed his name to 
be reversed to George Patent when he enlisted in the Union Service at the out- 
break of the Civil “are” 

Some customs prevalent in the earlier days were dezoribed by George 
Fordmane It was customary to conduct a funeral differently than it is con- 
ducted now," he saide "I remember I was only six years old when old Mistress 


Hester Lam passed on to her eternal reste. She was kept out of her grave several 
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days in order to allow time for the relatives, friends and ex-slaves to be 


notified of her death. 

"The house and yard were full of grieving friends. Finally the lengthy 
procession started to the graveyard. Within the George's parlors there had 
been Bible passages read, prayers offered up and hymns sung, now the casket was 
olaced in a wagon drawn by two horsese The casket was covered with flowers 
while the family and friends rode in ox carts, horse-drawn wagons, horseback, 
and with still many on foot they made their way towards the river. 

“hen we reached the river there were many canoes busy putting the 
people across, besides the ferry boat was in use to ferry vehicles over the 
streame The ex-slaves were crying and praying and telling how good granny had 
been to all of thep and explaining how they knew she had gone straight to 
Heaven, because she was so kind -- and a Christian. There were not nearly 
enough boats to take the crowd across if they crossed back and forth all day, 
so my mother, Elize, improvised a boat or 'gunnel", as the craft was called, 
by placing a wooden soap box on top of a long pole, then she pulled off her 
Shoes and, taking two of us small children in her arms, she paddled with her 
feet and put us safely aoross the streame We crossed directly above Iake, 
Livingston county, three miles below Grand River. 

“At the burying ground a great crowd had assembled from the neighbor - 
hood across the river and there were more songs and pEeyens and much weepinge 
The casket was let down into the epaye einen the lid being put on and every- 
body walked up and looked into the grave at the face of the dead woman. They 
called it the ‘last look' and everybody dropped flowers on Mistress Hester as 
they passed bye A man then went down and nailed on the lid and the earth was 
thrown in with shovels. T¥e ex-slaves filled in the grave, taking turns with 
the shovele Satie of the men had worked at the smelting furnaces so long that 


their hands were twisted and hardened from contact with the heat. Their 
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shoulders were warped and their bodies twisted but they were strong as iron 
men from their years of toil. ‘hen the funeral was over mother put us across 
the river on the gunnel and we went home, ell missing Mistress Hestere 

"My cousin worked at Princeton, Kentucky, making shoese He had never 
been notified that he was free by the kind emancipation Mrs. Hester had given 
to her sleves, and he came loaded with money to give to his white folkse Mis- 
tress Lorainne told him it was his own money to keep or to use, as he had been 
e free man several monthse = 

"As our people, white and black and Indians, sat talking they related 
how they had been warned of approaching trouble. Jack said the dogs had been 


howling around the place for many nights and that always presaged a death in 


the familys Jack had been compelled to take off his shoes and turn them soles 


up near the hearth to prevent the howling of the dogse Uncle Robert told how 
he believed some of Mistress Hester's enemies had planted a shrub near her 


door and planted it with a curse so that when the shrub bloomed the old woman 


passed awaye Then another man told how a friend had been sden carrying a spade 


into his cousin's cabin and the cousin had said, 'Daniel, what foh you brung 


that weavon into by cabin? That very spade will dig my grave,’ and sure 
enough the coumsin had died and the same spade had been used in digging his 
grave. 


"How my childish nature quailed at hearing the superstitions dis- 


_ cussed, I cannot explaine I have never believed in witchcraft nor spells, but 


I remember my Indian grandmother predicted a long, cold winter when she noticed 
the pelts of the coons and other furred creatures were exceedingly heavye When 
the breastbones of ‘the fowls were strong and hard to sever with the knife it was 
® Sign of a hard, cold and snowy wintere Another superstition was this: 'A green 
winter, a new graveyard - a white winter, a green graveyard.! 


George Fortman relates how, when he accompanied two of his cousins into 


the lowlands ---there were very many Katy-dids in the trees --- their voices 
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' formed a nerve-racking orchestra and his cousin told him to tiptoe to the 
trees and touch each tree with the tips of his fingers. This he did, and for 
the rest of the day there was quiet in ths foreste 

"Nore than any other superstition entertained by the slave Negroes, 
the most harmful was the belief on conjurorse One old Negro woman boiled a 
bunch of leaves in an iron pot, boiled it with a curse ami scattered the tea 
therein brewed, and firmly believed she was bringing destruction to her enemiese 
fherever that tea is poured there will be toil and troubles,' said the old 
WOMETLe 

"The religion of many slaves was mostly superstition. They feared to 
break the Sabbath, feared to violate any of the ania waite believing that 
the wrath of God would follow inmediately, blasting their livese 

"Things changed at the George homestead as they change everywhere," 
said George Fortmane “When the Civil War broke out many sleves enlisted in 
hopes of receiving freedome The Ggorge Negroes were already free but many 
thought it their duty to enlist and fight for the emancipation of their fellow 
slavose My mother took her family and moved away from the plantation and work- 
ed in the broom canes Soon she discovered she could not make enough to rear 
her children and we were ee over to the court to be Seis oute 

"T was bound out to David Varnell in Livingston County by order of 
Judge Busch and I stayed there until I was fifteen years of agee Ny sister 
learned that I was unhappy there and wanted to see my mother, so she influen= 
ced James Wilson to take me into his hamée Soon goodhearted Jimmy Wilson © 
took me to see Mother and I went often to see here" 

Sometimes George would become stubborn and hard to control and then 
Wr. Wilson administered chastisement. His wife could not bear to have the boy 
punished. ‘Don't hit him, Jimmie, don't kick him,' would say the good Scotch 


woman, who was childlesse ‘If he does not obey me I will whip him,{ James 
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Wilson would answere So ths boy learned the lesson of obedience from the old 
couple and learned many lessons in thrift through their examples. 

"In 1683 I left the Wilson home and began working and trying to save 
some moneye River trade was prosperous and I became a 'Roustabout." The life 
of the roustabout varied some with the habits of the roustabout and the dis~ 
position of the matee ie played cards, shot dice and talked to the girls who 
always met the boats. The ‘Whistling Coon*® was a popular song with the boatmen 
and one version of "Dixie Land.' One song we often sang when nearing a port 
was worded ‘Hear the trumpet Sound’ -- | 

Hear the trumpet sound, 
Stand up and don't sit down, 
Keep steppint tround and ‘round, 
Come jine this elegant bande 
If you don't step up and jine the bout, 
Old ii,gssus sure will fine it out, 
She'lI chop you in the head wid a golen ax, 
You never will have to pay de tax, 
Come jine the roust-a-bout band." 

From roust-a-bout George became a cabin boy, cook, pilot,and held a 
number of positions on boats, plowing different streamse There was much wild 
game to be had and the hunting season was always opene He also remembers many 
wolves, wild ‘turkeys , catamounts and deer in abundance near the Grand River. 
"Pet deer loa fed around the milking pens and ate the feed from the mangers" 
said hee 

George Fortman is a professor of faith in Christe He was baptized in 
Concord Lake, seven miles from Clarksville, Tennessee, became a member of the 
Pleasant Greene Church at Callwell, Kentucky and hter a member of the Liberty 
Baptist Church at Eyansvillee 

"I have always kept in touch with my white folks, the George family," 
said the man,now feeble and blind. "Four years ago Mistress Puss died and I 


was sent for but was not well enough to make the trip home." 
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Too young to fight in the Civil ‘iar, George was among those who watch- 
ed the work go one 'I lived at Smiths Landing and remember the battle at 
Fort Donnelsone It was twelve miles away and a long cinder walk reached from 
the fort for nearly thirty milese The cinders were brought from the iron ore 
mills and my mother and I have walked the length of it many times." Still 
reviewing the long, dark trail he continued. "Boatloads of soldiers passed 
Smith's Landing by day and nibht and the Pe of cannon could be heard when 
battles were foughte ‘ie children collected Mennie bells near the fort for a 
long time after the war." 

Although the George family never sold slaves or separated Negrofamilies, 
George Fortman has seen many boats loaded with slaves on the way to slave martse 
Some of the George Negroes were employed as pilots on the boatse He also re- 
members slave sales where Negroes were auctioned by auctioneers, the Negroes 
stripped of clothes to exhibit their physiquee 

"T have always been befriended by three races of people, the Caucassian, 
the African, and the Negro," declares George Fortmane YI have worked as a 
farmer, a river man, and been employed by the Illinois Centrail Railroad Con- 
vany and in suey position I have eld I have made loyal friends of my fellow 
worlkmene" One friend, treasured in the memory of the aged ex-slave is Ollie 
James, who once defended George in courte 

George Fortman has friends at Dauson Springs, anavaen Springs, and 
other Kentucky resortse He has been a citizen of Evansville for thirty-five 
years and has had business connections here for sixty-two yearse He janitor- 
ed for eleven years for the Lockyear Business College, but his days of useful- 
ness are overe He now occupies a room at Bellemeade Ave. and Garvin Ste and his 
only exercise consists of a stroll over to the Lincoln High School. There he 


enjoys listening to the voices of the pupils as they play about the campuse 


"They are free", he rejoices. "They can build their om destinies, they did 
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not arrive in this life by births of unsatisfactory circumstancese They have 


the world before them and my grandsons and granddaughters are anong theme" 
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John Henry Gibson was born a slave, meny years aro, in 
Scott County, N.C. (A) 

His old master, John Henry jidding, was a woalthy farmer; 
he also owned the hotel, or rooming house. (A) 

When court was in session, the “higher ups" would come to 
this house, and stay until the court affairs were settled. (A) 

Mr. Bidding, who was very kind to his slaves, died when 
John Gibson waS very young. All slaves and other property passed on 
to the son, Joseph Bidding, who in turn was as kind as his father had 
been. (A) 

Gibson's father belonged to General Lee Gibson, who was a 
neighboring farmer, He saw and met Miss Flizabeth Ridding's maid; 
they liked each other so very mh, Miss Flizabeth bought him from General 


Gibson, and let him have her maid as his wife. The wife lived only a 
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short time, leaving a little boye (A) 

After the Civil wer, a white man, by the name of Luster, 
was ccmming tc Ohio, brought John Cibson with him. They came to 
Indianapolis, and Gitson likcd it sco well, he decided to remin; 
sxe Luster told him if he ever became dissatisfied to come on to 
Ohio to him, but he remained in Indianapolis until 1872, then went 
back south, married, came back, and made Indianapolis his home. (A) 

Mr. Gibson is very old, but does not know his exact 
age. He fought in the Civil war, and said he could not be very young to 
have done that. (B) 

His sight is very nearly fone, can only distinguish 
light and dark. (p) 

Ne is very proud of his name, having been named for his 
old master. (B) 


Submitted January 24, 1938 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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NEGRO SLAVES IN DELAVAR® COUNTY 
VES. BETTY CUWN 


Reference: hrs, “attie Cash, daughter, residein, at 1101 
Vast Second street, huncic, +ndiana, 

ups, betty Guwn was born “arch 25, 1832, as a slave on a tobacco 
plantation, near Canton, hentuciy. It was a large Dlahtation whose 
second largest product was corn. She was rarried while quite young 
by the slave methda@ which was a form of union customary between the 
white masters. If the contracting parties wer- of different plantations 
the immsters of the two estates bargained and the one sold his rights 
to the one on whose plahtation they would live, Her master bought 
her husband, brought him and set them up a shack, Detty was the 
personal attendaht of the istress, The home was a large Coionial | 
mansion and her duties were many and responsible, However, when 
her house duties were caught up her mistresa sent her immediately to 
the fields, “iscipline was quite stern there and she was "lined up" 
with the others on several occasions. 

Her cabin home began to fill up with children, fifteen in all. 
The ventilation was ample and the husband would shoot a prowling dog 
from any of the four sides of the room without opening the door. The 
cracks between the logs would be used by cats who could step in any- 


where. The slaves had "meetin'3 some nights and her mistress would 


call her and have her turn a tub against her mansion door to keep 
out the sound. 

Her master was very wealthy. “e owned and managed a cotton farm 
of two thousand acres down in Mississippi, not far from New Orleans. 


Once a year he spent three months there gathering and marketing his 
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cotton, ‘when he got ready to go there he wovld call all his slaves 
about him and give them a chance to volunteer, They had heard awful 
tal-s of the slave auction block at. New Orleans, and the Master would 
sobemnly promise them that they should not be sold if they went down 
of their own accord, "Ily istrees called me to her end privately told 
me that when I was asked that question I should say to him: "I will 
Ou" The Master had to take much money with him and was afraid of 
robbers. The day they w:re to start my “igtress took me into a private 
room and had me remove most of my clothing; she then opened a strong 
pox and took out a great roll of money in bills; these she strapped 
to me in tight bundles, arranging them around my waist in the circle 
of my body. She put plenty of dresses over this belt and when Bhe 
was through I wore a bustle of money clear around my belt, I made 
a funny "figger" but no one noticed my odd shape because I was a 
slave and no one expected a slave to "know better", We always got 
through safely and I went down with my Mistress every year. Of course 
iy Musband stayed at home to see after the family, and took them to 
the fields when too young to work under the task master, or over-ser. 
“nree months was a long ti:.e to be separated.” 

"When the Civil war came on there was great excitement among 
we slaves, We were watched sharply, especially soldier timber for 
either army. My husband ran away early and helped Grant to take 
Fort Donaldson. Ne gaid he would free himself, which he did; but 
: when we were finally set free all our family prepared to leave. The 
tiaster begged us to stay am offered us five pounds of meal and two 
pounds of pork jowl each wa@k if we would stay.and work, We all 
went to Burgard, Sentucky, to live. At that time + was about 34 


years old. My husband has been dead a long time and I live with my 
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children. If the "Good ord" spares me until next March the 25th, 
Iwill be 106 years old, I walk ali about lively without crutches 
and eye-glasses and I have never been sick until this year when a 


tooth gave me trouble; but I had it pulled." 
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Mre. toalsday 
“ee, Toolmdey is t o daughter of on emegilave and ice no cnay 
othera doee not core to dlacusa the derk aide of clevary om the 
erucl treetnont that song of then recoived. 

‘ter the Civil car the slevee we for She noet pert wore 
uneia Lied srl ignorant, found 16 vary dafMicult Lo adjust theme 
aclyee to theiy new Ufo ae free verysons, formerly, ther lived 
oa the lant of theiy meters end sithough coupelied to work jong 
houpe, theds food ond lodging wore provided for thea, After thelp 
cwmneigation, this life me changed. They wore fyoe onl had to 
think for themselves and mike « living, ‘ines for whe negeo then 
wea nuoh the seme ce duping tho depreasion. everul of the sieves 
stertad out to seeure foba, but 011 found it cifficuit to ed nab 
tuemsslwee te tho mew life end Gifieult vo secure woo loynont. 

“any eane beok to thelr old ovnetts om’ many wore ofrnid to leave 
ené oontimaed on much ec befores 

“he north set up stores or rullet etotiend w.cto the negme 
aio wee arable te neoure aaployment equcd obtain food und shelter, 
“pe, sockadey seye 4% wos ugh the won oe sorditious have been the 
lest fou yoorae 

‘bout oll the : 
they coma north, they cncoumpered the seno difficulties os several 
of tho colored folke who, Geiven by che terribie living soni itions 
in the couth four yaatte ngs, come to Uerr. Arvhving here they be« 
Meved they wore capabla of servant work. liowevor they wore not 
sesustoced to ‘sader: enplicuoss ani found it vary difficult to adjust 
tbansolveo. It wes the anne efter the mueneigetion. é 
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Valparaiao, - pagans 
tany ounet’s wore ind ond religious ond bad sebools for 
shedr slevesa, where they could learn to reed ond write, hase 
giaves wore more cueeeseful fn securing omploynont,. 
Although the negre loved the Dlble most of «li books, ind 
voro moably Methodigta and Daptiete, thelr aifferont roliglous 
veliefs te enused by the slave ovnere heving churches for the 
Binvon s chatevor eburch the 2 ster belonged to, tho slaves be 
longed to, snd cont&nued in the acme church ofter the ware 
eines alaves took the numo of thelr ownet'sa, ebiidren in the 
sang Lortly would hevo difforent nones. Ur. Nockadey's futher 
ond hie brothere orm eleters ol} hed differant names, on the 
slontetion they were called "Jones! Jim," “Brown's Jonea," ote. 
‘Many on being freed left their o14 bo es uni adopted amp namo that 
they took a fenoy to,  Gne sieve that Urs. looleday rene: | 


took tho name of Green Johnsen end exys he often renaried thet 
he surely woe greon to adopt such a nang. “Iie grendeon in Cary 
is on exset double for Claris Gable, exoopt fc is brewn, ond Goble 
ie white. 
leny gleve owers gave thelr slaves emnil treote of land whieh 
they could tend after working hours. Anything maieea belonged to 
them ond they could even sell the products end the coney ws thoes 
Yeny slaves were able to eave cnough from theee trenate to purchase 
their freeden long before the Bonnoipetion, : 
Another condition thet confronted the negre in the north wee 
that they were not understood like they were by the southern people. 
th the south they wore truated end considered trustworthy by theis 
owmere. ven during the Civil war, they were trusted with the 
family jewole, aiiver, ete,, when the northern ami cens marent 
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¥o iat nism: 
by, whereas in the north, even though ees froed tho slaves, they 
would not teuet them, For thet reason meng of the olaves dic not 
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lice the aopthera peogle ond penelned or returned to tho couther 


niente L10n Be 

Ste alave ounara thought thet slevery woo pPight end nothing 
woo wRreng ebdub sebling aad buylog iaasan Doings as Chey wore 
ecloved, such ao a person woudd TIPChiee a Lomas oe dubonobilo 
todeye The owmers go whl ved thelr sleves usually stripped 
them ta the wolet eval lughed shea with e long leetier whip, 
som-venig ected ae blacker 

Sree coekaday te vu large, plonca..t, picdloeogal vomen + ord 
does not lee to Clseass the crue] side of clavery end only re« 
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Robert lioward, an exeslave, was born in 1852, in Clara County, 
Kentucky. (A) 

His meter, Chelton Howard, was very kind to him, (A) 

The mother, with her five children, lived on the Howerd farn 
in peace and harmony. (A) 

His father, beverly Howard, was. owned by Bill Anderson, who 
kept a saloon on the river front. (4) 

‘Beverly was “hired out” in the house of Bill Anderson, He 
was allewed to go to the Howard farm every Saturday night to visit with hia 
wife and children, This visit was always Looked forward to with great 
joy, as they were devoted to the father. (A) 

The Howard family was sold only once, being owned first by 
Dre Page in Henry County, Kentucky. The family was not separated; the 
entire fenily was bought and kept together until slavery was abolished. (A) 
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Mr. Noward seems to be a very kind old mn, lives in the 
home for ered colored people (The Alpha Home), (8B) 
He has no relatives, except a brother. He seems well 


satisfied living in the home. (B) 


Submitted January 10, 1958 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: ANNA PRITCHETT 
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nef. (A) Ur. Matthew Hume, a former slave 
Mr. Hume had many interesting experiences to tell concerning She part 
slavery had played in his family. On the whole they were fortunate in 
paving a good master who would not keep an overseer who whipped his "blacks", 
| His father, Luke Hume, lived in Trimble County Kentucky and was 
allowed to raise for himself one acre of tobacco, one acre of corn, garden 
stuff, chickens and have the milk and butter from one cow, He was advised 
to save his money by the overseer, but always drank it up., On this plan- 
tation all the slaves were free from Saturday noon until Monday morning 
and on Christmas and the Fourth of July. A majority of them would go to 
Bedford or Milton and drink, gamble and fight. On the neighboring farm the 
slaves were treated cruelly. Mr. Hume had a brother-in-law, Steve Lewis, 
sho carried marks on his back. For years he had a sore that would not heal 
where his master had struck him with a blackenake whip. 
| Three good overseers were Jake Mack and Mr. Crafton, Mr, Daniel Payne 
was the owner who. asked his people to report «ny mistreatment a ties He 
expected obedience however, 
When Mr. Hume was a small boy he was placed in the fields to hoe, 
He also wated a new implement. He was so small he was unable to keep near 
enough to the men and boys to hear what they were tiiking about, he remember: 
ed bringing up the rear one day, when he saw a large rock he carefully 
covered it with dirt, then came down hard on it breaking his hoe. He 
missed a whipping and received a new tool to replace the old one, aft er 
this he could keep near enough to hear what the other workers were talking 
about. . uw? 2 
Another of his duties was to go for the cattle, he had te walk.-around 
the road about a mile, but was permitted to come back through the fields i 
bout a quarter of a mile. One afterncon his mistress told him t o bring 


1 
i 


Pload of weed when he came in, In the summer it was the custom to have if 


shildres sarty the wood from the fields. When he came up he saw his 


I 


2408 
{stress was angry this peeved him, so that he stalked into the hall and 


jammed his woo. into the box, About this time his mistress shaved him into 
small closet and locked the door. He made such a howl t hat he brought 


ig mother and father to the rescue and was soon released from his prison. 

As soon as the children were old enough they were placed in the fields 
o prepare the ground for setting tobaceo plants. This was a very compli- 
cated procedure. The ground was made into hills, each requiring about fear 
feet of soil, The child had to get all the clods broken fine, Then place 
is foot in the center and leave his track. The plant s were to be set out 
in the center and woe to the youngster who had failed to pulverize his hill, 
After one plowing the tobacco was hand tended, It was long green and 
divided into two grades. It was preased by being placed in large hogaheads 
and weighted down. One one occasion they were told their tobacco was se 
eaten up that the worms were sitting on the fence waiting for the leaves to 
grow but nevertheless in some manner his master hid the defects and received | 
the best price paid in the community. 

The aiutiens on a neighboring plantation was a devout Catholic, and 
had all the children come each Sunday after-meon to study the catechism and 
repeat Lord's Prayer. She was not very successful in training them in | 
the Catholic faith as when they grew up most of them were either Bapt ists 
or Methodists. My. Hume eaid she did a lot of good in leading them to Chris 
wt he did not learn mich of the catechiam as he only attended for t he 
| treat. After the service they always had candy or a cup of sugar. 

On the Preston place there was a big strapping negro of eight een whem > 
the overseer attempted te whip receiving the worst of it. He then went te | 
ir. Hume's owner and asked for help but was told he would have to seek else- 
‘Were for help. Finally some one was found to assist. Smith was tied to a. 


tree and severely beaten, then they were afraid to untie him, when the over- | 
Stor finally ventured up and loesened the ropes, Smith kicked him as hard 
could and ran to the Payne estate refusing to return, He was @ good 


| 
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nelper here where he received kind treatment, 

A bad overseer was discharged once by Mr, Payne because of his cruelty 
to Mr. Iuke Hume, The cornecrib was a tiny affair where a man had to climb 
out one leg at a time, one morning just as ur, Hume's father was climbing 
out with his feed, he was struck over the head with a large club, the next 
morning he broke the scoop off an iron shovel and fastened the iron handle 
to his body. This time he swung himself from the door of the crib and 
seeing the overseer hiding to strik him he threw his bar, which made a 
wound on the man's ead which did not kmock him out, As soon as Mr, Payne 
heard of the disturbance the overseer was discharged and Mr. Mack placed 
in charge of the slaves, 

One way of exacting obedience was to threaten to send offenders South 
to work in the fields, ‘The slaves around Lexington, Kentucky, came ont 
head on one oceasion. the collector was Shrader. He had the slaves hand- 
cuffed to a large leg chain and forced on a flat boat. ‘There were so many 
that the boat was grounded, so some of the slaves were released to push 
the boat off. Among the "blacks" was one who could read and write, Before 
Shrader could capin them up again, he was seized and chained, taken to below 
Memphis Tennessee and forced to work in the cotton fields until he was able 
to get word from Richmond identifying him. In the meantime the educated 
Regro issued freadem papers to his companions, Many of them came back to 
Lexington, Kentucky where they were employed. 

i. Hume though! 1 the Emancipation Proclamation was the greatest work 
that Kbraham Lincoln ever did. The colored people on his plat ation did 
‘ot learn of it until the following august. Then Mr. Payne and his sons 
fered to let them live on their ground with conditions similar to our . . 
venting system, giving a share of the crop. ‘They remained here until Jan, 
ly 1865 when they crossed the Ohio at Madison, ‘They had a cow whieh had : 
‘ in given then before the Emancipation Preclamation Was ismued but this 4 
‘taken away from them, So they came to Ind. homeless, friendless and e 
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penniless. 110 
Mr. Hume and his aged wife have been married 62 years and resided in 
the same community for 55 years where they are highly respected by all their 

neighbors. 
He could not understand “he attitude of his race who preferred to 
remain in slavery receivini:; only food and shelter, rather than to be free 


citizens where they could have the right to develop their individualiam, (A) 


Virginia Tulley 
District #2 . , 
fort Vayne, Inciana 1i i 


EX-SLAVE OF ALLEN CoUNTY 


References: 4A. Ft. Jayne News Sent&nél November 21, 1931 


3. Fersonal interview 


Mrs. Henrietta Jackson, Fort Yayne resident, is distinguished 
for two reaons; me is a centennarianbna an ex-slave. Kesiding for with. 
her aqaughter, Lirs. Jackson is very active and helps her deughter, who 
operates a restaurant, do some of the lighter work. At the time I callec, 
an Sugust afternoon of over 90 degrees temperature.» Mrs. Jackson was 
busy sweeping the floor. A little, rather stoopea, shrunken body, Mrs. 
Jackson gets around slowly but wi thoutthe aid of a cane or support of 
any kind. She wears a long dak eaten dress with a bandana on her 
head withis now quite g.ay. Her skin is walnut brown her eyes peering 
brightly through the wrinkles. She is intelligent, alert, cordial, very 
much interested in all that goes on about her. 

Just how old Mrs. Jack on is, she heraelf doesn't know, but she 
thinksshe is about 105 years old. ‘She looks much younger. Her youngest 
chila is 73 and she had nine, two of vhom were twins. Born a slave in 
Virginia, record of her birth was kept by the master. ‘She cannot re- 
member her father as he was soon sold after hrs. Jackson's death. 

Then still a child shewas taken from her mother and sold. “he remem- 
berg the auction block and that she brought a good price as she was 
strong and healthy. Her new mster, Tom kobinson, treated her well and 


never beat her. At first she was a plough hand, working in the cotton 


fields, out then she was taken into the house to be amaid. While there 


- Virginia Tulley OO OO OO 


Ft. Wayne, Ind iam 
“Distriet #2 (2) 
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the Civil “Tar MEOKs out. Mrs. Jackson remenbers the exci temen tand 

the coming ani going. Grad ally the fanily lost its wealtf’, the home 
was broken ee, everything was destroyedby the amies. Then came free- 
dom for the slaves. But Mrs. Jackson stayed on with the mster for a- 
chile. After leaving she went to “labama where she obtained work ina 
laundry “ironing white folks' collars ana cuffs." Then she got married 
andin 1917 she came to live with her daughter in fort Wayne. Her 
husband, Levy Jackson, has been dead 50 years. of her children, only 
two are left. Mrs. Jackson is sometimes very lonesome for her old 


home in "Alabamy", where her friends lived, but for the most part, 


sheis happy and conta@mted. 
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Mrs. Johnson's father, Arthur Locklear, was born in Wilminge 
ton, NeC. in 1822, He lived in the South and endured mny hardships 
until 1862. He wes very fortunate in having a white man befriend him 
in many ways, This man taught him to read and aie. Many nights after 
a hard days work, he would lie on the floor in front of the fireplace, 
trying to study by the light from the blazing wood, so he might improve 
his reading and writing. (A) 

He married very young, and as his family inoreased, he 
became ambitious for them. Knowing their future would be very dark 
if they remained South. (A) 

He then started a movement to come north. There were about 
twenty-six or twenty-eight men and women, who had the same thoughts 
about their children, banded togethsr, and in 1852 they started for 


somewhere, North. (A) 


The people selested, had to be loyal to the cause of their 
children's future lives, morally clean, truthful, end hard-working, (4) 

Some had oxen, some had carts, They pooled all of their 
scant belongings, and started on their long hard journey. (A) 

The women and children rode in the ox-oarts, the men walked. 
they would travel a few days, then stop on the roadside to rest. The 
women would wash their few clothes, cook enough food to last a few days 
more, then they would start out again. They were six weeks mking the 
tripe (A) 

Some settled in hadison, Indians, Two brothers and their 
families went on to Ohio, and the rest came to Indianapolis. (A) 

John Soott, one of their number was a hod carrier. He earned 
$2.50 a day, knowing that would not accumlate fast enough, he was strong 
and thrifty. After he had worked hard all day, he would spend his 
evenings putting new bottoms in chairs, and knitting gloves for anyone 
who wanted that kind of work. In the summer he mde a garden, sold his 
vegetables. He worked very hard, day and night, and wes able to save scm 
money. (A) 

He could not read or write, but he taught his children the value 
of truthfulness, cleanliness of mind and body, loyelity, and thrift. 

The father and his sons all worked together and bought some ground, 
built a little house where the family lived many years, (A) 
Before old Mr. Soott died, he had saved enough money to give 


each son $200.00. His bank was tin cans hidden around in his house. (A) 
Will Scott, the artist, is a grandson of this John Scott. (A) 
the thing these early settlers wanted most, was for their 

children to learn to read and write. So many of them had been caught 

trying to learn to write, and had had their thumbs mashed, so they would 
not be able to hold a penoil, (A) ~ 
Mra. Johnson is a very interesting old woman and remembers 

so well the things her parents told her. She deplores the “loose living," 

as she cAlle it of this generation, (B) 

She is very deliberate, but seems very sure of the story of 
her early life, (3B) 


Submitted December 9, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: ANNA PRITCHETT 
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rom an Tuterview with Flizabeth Jones at 429 Oak Street, Evensville, Ind, 


"Yes Honey, I was &€ slave, I wes born at Henderson, Kentucky end my 
ther was born there, ~e belonged to old ieee Got ALVIS. Cur home was 
Bon dlvis's “ill and a long plank walk had been built from the benk of the 
hio river to the Alvis nome. ve @ll liked the long plank walk and the big 


use on ton of the hill was a pretty place." 


Beety Jones said her master was a rich man ard had made his money bi 


ising end selling slaves. She only recalle two house servants were mulat- 
oes, All the other slzves were bleeck as they eould be. 
Betty alvis lived with her parents in a cabin neer her master's home 
Bon the ae She recalls no unkind treatment. "Cur only sorroW was when 
crowd of our Sleve friends would be sold off, then the mothers, brothers, 
isters, and friends alweys cried a lot and we children would erieve to see 
Bhe grief of our parents," 
The mother of Betty was a slave of John Alvis and murried a slave of 
er master. The family lived at the slave quirters and were never parted. 
Pnother kept us all together until we got set free after the war." declares 
Betty. Meny of the alvis negroes decided to make their homes at Henderson 
entucky. "It was a nice tow and work was plentiful.” 
Betty glvis was brought to Evansville by her parents. The climate did : 
hot agree with the mother so she went to Princeton, Kentucky to live with her 


arried daughter and died there. 


Betty Alvis married John R®. Jones, a native of Tennessee, 3 former slave 


of John Jones, & Tennessee planter. He died twelve years ago, , 5 


Betty Johes recells wien Evansville was &@ small town. She remembers when F 


t cars were mde ee and L people rode on them for pleasure, a "hen 7 


piris.2 need to go down to the panic, wear 


gxpSleve Stories 

“pistrict No. 5. . 

Tander burgh County | : By 
Lguana vreel 11 


The Story of Betty Jones. 


ing pretty ruffled ss6s and every body would wave to the boet men and 


stay down at the river's edge until the bost was out of sight." Betty 


i joes remembers when the new Court House was started and how glad the men 
of tne City were to ereet the aice biiddine, ohe recelis when the o14 
fyame buildings used for church services were razed and new structures were 
enceled Zi? Wich Toe Wersitin Boa. She does not believe in CVid. Spirits, 4 


arms as do many former slaves, but she remembers hearing her 


oe” 


SOLTS Or 
friends exmress sunerstitions concerning bleck eats. It wes also @ belief 


hen onto your old home wes always followed hy the 


death of © member of the immediate family enc if © bird flew into @ window 
it hed come to bring @ call to the far awey land and somm member of the hd 


+ 


Betty Jones was not seared when the recent flood came to within a block 
of her coor. She had lived through a fleod while living et Lewrence Station 


tierion County, Indiana. "ve was al] marooned in our homes for two weeks © 


~ 


and 211 the food we hed was brought to our door by boats. ‘vhite river wes =. | 
flooded then and our home was in the “hiée River Flats.’ "that God willis 


mst happen to us, and we do not save ourselves by trying to run away, Just | 


8S Well stay and face it as to try to get away," “| 
The old negro woman is eared for by her unmarried daughter since her beg 


husband's death . The 61d woman is lonely end was hapoy to recieve a caller. 
She is alone much of the time as her daughter is compelled to do house work : 

to provide for her mother and herself. "Of course T'm a @Ghristian," said | oak 
the aged negress. "I'm @ religious woman and hope to meet my friends in 
Heaven," "I would like to go back to Henderson, Kentucky once more , for 
have not been there for more than twenty years. I'd live to walk the ue 


ak walk agein u to Wr. Alvis' home but Be afraid Da never get to gO. 
sts too much. ¥ 
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(A) Nathan Jones -Ex-slave=- 409 Blake Street. 


(B) Anna Pritchett -Federal Writer= 1200 Kentucky Avenue, 


Nathan Jones was born in Gibson County, Tennessee in 1668, 
the son of Caroline Powell, one of Parker Crimmta sleves. (A) 

Master Crimn was very abusive and cruel to his slaves. He 
would beat them for any little offense. He took pleasure in taking 
little children from their mothers and selling them, sending them as 
far away as possible. (A) 

Nathan's stepfather, Willis Jones, was a very strong man, 
& very food worker, and knew just enough to be resentful of his master's 
eruel treatment, decided to run away, living in the woods for days. His 
master sent out searchers for him, who always came in without him. The 
day of the sale, Willis made his appearance and we the first slave 
te Le put on the block, (A) 

His new master, a Mr. Jones of Tipton, Tennessee, was very 


kind to him. He said it was a real pleasure to work for Mr. Jones, a8 


Page #2 
Topic #240 4419 
Anne Pritchett : 


he had such a kind heart and respected his slaves. (A) 

Nethan remembers seeing slaves, both men and women, with 
their hands and feet ataked to the ground, their faces down, giving 
them no chance to resist the overseers, whipped with cow hides until 
the bleed cushed from their backs, "A very cruel way to treat humn 
beings.” (A) 

Nathan married very young, worked very herd, started buying 
& small orchard, but was "figzered" out of it, and lost all he had put 
inte it. He then went to Missouri, stayed there until the death of his 
wife. He then came to Indiana, bringing hie six children with him. (A) 

Forty»five years ago he married the second time; to that 
union were four children, He is very proud of his ten children and 
one stepchild. (A) | 

His children have all been very helpful to him until times 
"pot bad" with them, and could barely exist themselves. (A) 

Mr, and Mes. Jones room with a family by the neme of 
Jamea3 they have a comfortable, clean room and are content. (8B) 

They are both membors of the Free Will Baptist Church; 


get the old age pension, and "do very well." (B) 


Submitted December 15, 1987 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: AMWA PRITCHETT 
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- Adeline Rose Lennox - Ex-Slave 
1490 South Sixth Street 
Elihart, Indiana 
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ADELINE ROSE LENNOX = EX~SIAVE 


Adeline Rose Lennox was born of slave parents at Middle ~ 
sometimes known as Paris - Tennessee, October 25, 1849. She 
lived with her parents in slave quarters on the plantation of 
a Mr. Rose for whom her parents worked. These quarters were 
log HONS Cs a distance from the master's mansion. nm 

| At the age of seven years, Adeline was taken from her par- 

ents two work at the home ot a son of lir. Rose who had recently 
been married. She remembers well being taken away, for she said 
she cried, but her new mistress said she was going to have a new 
nome so she had to go with her. 

At the age of fourteen years she did the work of a man in 
the field, driving a team, plowing, harrowing and seeding. "We 
all thought a great deal of Mr. Hose," said Mrs. Lennox, "for he 
was good to us," She said that they wore well fed, having plenty 
of corn, peas, beans, and pork to eat, more pork then than now. 

As Adeline Rose, the subject of this sketch was married to 
Mr. Steward, after she was given her freedom at the close of the 
Civil War. At this time she was living with her parents who 
stayed with Mr. Rose for about five years after the war. To the 
Steward family was born one — Johnny. hr. Steward died early 
in life, and his widow married a second time, this ie George 
Lennox whose name she now bears. 

Pt Johany married young and died young, leaving her alone in the 

venta with the exception of her daughter-in-law. After her second 
husband's death she remained near Middle, Tennessee, until 19e4, 


when she removed to Elkhart to spend the remainder of her life living 


Page 2 
Beanrar tritetst Project 122 
St. Joseph county eos #1 
Mishawaka, Indiana 

with her daughter-in-law, who had remarried and is now living 

at 1400 South Sixth Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 

vIn the neighborhood she is known only as "Granny." While 

ie was having this interview, a colored lady passed and Sie cone 

versa tion followed: ‘ 

"Good morning Granny, how are you this morning?" 

"Onty tolerable, thank you," replied Granny. 

The health of Mrs. Lennox has been failing for the past three 
years but she gets around quite well tor a lady who will be eight- 
eight years old the twenty-fifth day of this October. She gets an 
old age pension of about thirteen doaiaes per month. 

A peculiar thing about Mrs. Lenno#'s life is that she says 
that she never knew that she was a slave until she was set free. Her 
mistress then told her that she was free and could go back to her 
father's home which she did rather reluctantly. | 

Mrs. Lennox smokes, enjoys corn bread and boiled potatoes as 
food, but does not enjoy automobiles as "they are too bumpy and they 
gather too much air," she says. “I do not eat sweets," she remarks 
"my one ambition in life is to live s0 that I may claim Heaven as 
my home when I die." 


There is a newspaper picture in the office along with an article 


published by the Elkhart Truth. This is being sent to Indianapolis 


today. 
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INTERVIEY WITH THOMAS LTIS, COLORED. 


(\)+--~--- Thomas Lewis,North Summit Strest,Bloomington, Inds 


"T was born in Spencer County,!entuclty,in 1657.1 was 
porm a slave.There was slavery ali around on all the adjoin-~ 
ing places.T was seven years old when T was set free.'ly 
father was killed in the Northern arny.!fy mother,step=-fathoer 
and my mother's four living children came to Indiana when T 
was twolve years old.My grandfather was set Pree and given a 
little place of about sixteen acres.A gang of white men went 
to my grandmother's place and ordered the colored people out 
to work.The colored people had worked before for white men, 
on shares .Vhen the wheat was all in and the corn laid by, the 
white farmers would tell the colored people to get out,and 
would givo them nothing.The colored people did not want to 
work that way,and refusod.This was the cause of the raids by 
white farners.ify mother recognized one of the men in the 
gang and reported him to the standing soldiers in Louisville. 
He was caught and made to tell who the others were until 
they had 360 men.All were fined and none allowed to leave 
until all the fines were paid.So the rich ones had to pay 

for the poor ones.!fany of then left because all were made 
responsible if such an event ever occurred againe: 
Our fanily left because we did not want to work that 


wayeIl was hired out to a family for $20 a year.I was sent for. 


My mother put herself under the protection of the police 
until we sould get away.'/e cane in a wagon Prom our home to 
Louisville.I was anxious to see Louisville,and thought it 
wag very wonderful.I wanted to stay there,but we came on 
across tne Ohio River on a ferry boat and stayed all night 
in New Albany.Next morning the wagon returned home and we 
cane to Bloomington on the train.It took us from 9 o'clock 
until three in the evening to get hore.There were biz slabs 
of wood on the sides of the track to hold the rails “together. 
Strips off tron were bolted to the rails on the inside to 
brace them apart.There were no wires at the joints of the 
rails to carry electricity,as wo have now,for there was no 
Solectricity in those days. 

I have Lived in Bloonington ever since I came here, 

I met a fanily naned Norsett after I cane here.They cane 
from Jefferson County, entucky.Two of their daughters had 
been sold before the war.After the war,when the black veople 
were froe,the daughters heard some way that their people 
were in Bloortington.It was a happy time when they met their 
parents. 

Onee when I was a little boy,I was sitting on the 
fence while my mother plowed to get the field ready to put 
in wheat.The white man who owned her was plowing too.Some 
Yankee soldiers on horses cane along.eOne rode up to the fence 
and when my mother came to tho end of the Purrow,he said to 
her,"Lady,could you tell me where Jim Downs! still house isi 


My mother started to answer,but the man who owned her told 


wae 


her to move on.The soldiers told him to keep quiset,or they 
would make him sorry.After he went away,my mother told the 
soldiers where the house was.The reason her master did not 
yant her to tell where the house was,was that some cf his 
Rebel friends were hiding there.Sples had reported them to 
the Yankee soldiers.They wont to the house and captured the 
Revels. 

Next soldiers cane walkingeI had no cap.One_ soldier 
asived me why I did not wear a cap.T said I had no can,.The 
soldier said,"You tell your mistress I said to buy you a 
cap or I'll come back and kill the whole fanily."They 
pougnt me a cap,the first one T ever had. 

The soldiers passed for three days and a hal?.They 
were getting ready for a battle.The battle was close.\e 
could hear the cannon.After it was over,a white man went to 
the battle Pield.He said that for a mile and a half one 
could walk on dead men and dead horses.!y mother wanted to 
go and see it,but they wouldn't let her,for it was too awful. 

I don't know what town we were near.The only town I 
kmow about had only about Pour or five houses and a mill.I 
think the name was Pairfield.That may not be the nano, and 
the town may not be there any more.Once they sent my mother 
there in the forenoon.She saw a Plash,and something hit a 
big barn.The timbers fley every way,and I suppose killed 
men and horses that were in the barn.There were Rebels 
hidden in the barn and in the houses,and a Yankee spy had 


found out where they were.eThey bombed the barn and surrounded 


—de 


the town.No one was able to leave.The Yankees cane and cap~ 
tured the Rebela. 

I had a cousin named Jerry.Just a little while before 
the barn was struck a white man asked Jerry how he would 
like to be free.Jerry said that he would like it all right. 
The white men took hin into the barn and were going to put 
him over a barrel and beat hin half to death.Just as they 
were Pare beat him,the bomb struck the barn and_ Jerry 
escapedeThne man wno owned us said for us to say that we were 
well enough off,and did not care to be free, just to avoid 
beatings.There was no such thing as being good to slaves. 
iflany people were better than others,but a slave belonged to 
his master and there was no way to get out of it.A strong 
man was hard to make work.He would Pight so that the white 
men trying to hold him would be breathless.Then there was 
nothing to do but kill him.I? a slave resisted,and his master 
killed him,it was the sarie as self-defense todayeIf a cruel 
master whipped a slave to death,it put the fear into the 
other slaves.The brother of the man who owned mv mother had 
many black people.He was too mean to live,but he made it. 
Once he was threshing wheat with a 'ground-hog’ threshing 
machine,run by horse power.He called to a woman slave.She 
did not hear him because of the noise of the machine,and did 
not answer.He leaped off the machine to whip her.He caught 
his foot in some cogs and injured it so that it had to be 
taken off. 


They tell me that today there is a place where there 
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is a high fonce.If someone gets near,he can hear the cries 
of the spirits of black people who were beaten to death.It 
is kept secret so that people won't find it out.Such palees 
are always fenced to keep them secret.Once a man was out 
with a frioend,hunting.The dog chased something back of a 
high fence.One man stazted to go in.The other said,"What 
are you goings to do?" The other one said,”"I want to see what 
the dog chused pack in there."Ilis friend told him,"You'd 
petter stay out of there.That place is hanted by spirits of 


a) 
black people who were beaten to death." 
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Mrs. Locke, the daughter of wm. A. and Priscilla Taylor, was 
born in Woodford County, Kentucky in 1859, she went over her early 
days with great interest. (A) 

Jaceab Keephart, her master, was very kind to his slaves, 
would never sell them to "nigger traders," tis family was very large, 
so they bought and sold their slaves within the families and neighbors, 
(a) 

Mrs. Lockets father, brothers, and grandnother belonged to 
the same master in Henry County, Kentucky. Her mother and the two 
sisters belonged to another branch of the Keephart family, about seven 
miles away, (A) 

| Mer father cams +0 see her nother on Wednesday and saturday 
nights. They would have big dimers on these nights in their cabin. (A) 

Her father eradled a1] the grain for the neighborhood, Ke 

was a very high tempered man and would de no work when angry; therefore, 


8 


every effort was made to keep him in a good humor when the work was 
heavy. (A) 

Hex mother died when the children were very young. Sarah was 
given to the Keephart daughter as a wedding present and taken to her new 
hone, She was always treated like the others in the femily. (A) 

After the abolition of slavery, Mr. Keephart gave Wm. a 
horse and rations to last for six months, so the children would not 
starve, (A) 

- Charles and Lydia French, fellow workers with the Taylors, 
went to Cincimatti and in 1967 sent for the Mire. Locke and her sister, 
so they could go to school, as there were no schools in Kentusky then, 
The girls stayed one year with the French family; that is the longest 
tine they ever went to school. After that, they would go te school for 
three months at different times. Mrs. Locke reads and writes very well. 
(a) 

The master worked right along with the slaves, shearing the 
sheep. (A) 

The women milk ten or twelve cows and imit a whole sock in 
one day. They also wove the mterial for their dresses; it was called 
"linsey." (a) 

She remenbers ono night the slaves were having a dance in one 
of the cabins, a band of Ku Kluxers came, took all firearms they could 
find, but ne ome was hurt, all wondered why, however, it did not take 
long tor them to find out why. Another night when the Kluxers were riding, 
the slaves recognised the voice of their young master. That was the reasen 
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why the Keephart slaves were never molested. (A) 

Christmes was a jolly time for the 4eephart slaves. They 
would have a whole week to celebrate, eating, dancing, and making 
merry. (A) 

"Pree born niggers” were net allowed to associate with 
the slaves, as they were supposed to have no sense, and would contaminate 
the slaves, (A) 

Mrs, Locke is an intelligent old lady, has been a good 
dressmaker, and sewed for a great munber of the "first families" of 
Indianapolis. (B) 

She has been married twices her first husband died shortly after 
their marriage, and she wes a widow for twenty-five years befare she 
tosk her second “venture.” (3B) 

She gets the old age pension and is very happy. (8B) 


Subsitted December 17, 1957 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By:  ANMA PRITCHETT 
—~ “Field Writer 
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Folklore 
Reference 
(A) Robert Mckinley -Ex-slave, 1664 Columbia aveme, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. " 


(B) Anna Pritchett -Federal Writer~ 1200 Kentucky 
avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Robert MoKinley was born in Stanley County, N.C., in 1349, 
a slave of Arnold Parker. (A) 

His master was @ very cruel man, but was always kind to 
him, because he had given him (Bob) as a present to his favorite 
daughter, Jane Alice, and she would never permit anyone to mistreat 
Bobe (A) 

Miss Jane Alice was very fond of little Bob, and taught 
him to read and write. (A) 

His master owned a large farm, but Jane Alice would not let little 
Bob work on the farm. Instead, he helped his master in the blackanith 
shop. (A) 

His master always prepared himself to whip his slaves by 
drinking a large glass of whiskey to give him en to beat his 


slaves, (A) 
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Robert remembers seeing his mster beat his mother until she 
would fall to the ground, and he was helpless to protect her. He would 
just have to stand and watch. (A) 

He has seen slaves tied to trees and beaten until the master 
could beat no longers then he would salt and pepper their beoks. (A) 

Once when the Confederate soldiers came to their farn, 

Robert told them where the liquor was kept and where the stook had 
been hidden, For this the soldiers gave him a handful of money, but 
it did him no good for his master took it away from him. (A) 

The MoKinley family, of course, were Parkers and after the 
Civil war, they took the name of their father who was a slave of John 
McKinley. (A) . 

A neighbor farmer, Jesse Hayden, was very kind to his slaves, 
gave them anything they wanted to eat, because he said they had worked hard, 
and made it possible for him to have all he had, and it was part theirs. 
(A) 

The Parker slaves were not allowed to associate with the 
Hayden slaves. They were known as the "rich niggers, who could eat 
mat without stealing it. (A) 

When the “nigger traders" cams to the Parker farm, the old 
mistress would take meat skins and grease the mouths of the slave children 
to mke it appear she had given them meat to eat. (A) 

Mr. MoKinley is an “herb doctor" and lives very poorly ina dirty 


little house; he was very glad to tell of his early life. (B) 
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He thinks people live too fast these days, and don't 


remember there is a stopping place. (B) 


Submitted Jamary 10, 1938 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: ANNA PRITCHETT 
e r 
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(A) Richard Miller -an old soldier= 1109 North West street, 


(B) Anna Pritchett -Federal Writer=- 1200 Kenweky avemw. 


Richard Miller was born January 12, 1843 in Danville, Kentucky. 
His mother was an English subject, born in Bombay, India and was brought 
into America by a group of people who didnot want to be under the English 
govermment, They landed in Canada, came on to Detroit, stayed there a 
short time, then went to Denville, Kentucky. There she mrricd « slave 
named Miller. ‘they were the parents of five children, (A) 

After slavery was abolished, they bought a little farm a few 
miles from Danville, Kentucky. (A) | 

the mother was very ambitious for her children, and sent then 
to the country sehool, (A) 

One day, when the ohildren came home from school, their mother 
was gone; they knew not wheres, (A) 

It wee learned, she was sending her children te school, and 
that was not wanted. She waa taken to foxas, and nothing,was heard from 
her until 1872. (A) - . 
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Sho wroto her brother she was comming to see them, and try 
to find her children, if any of them were left. (A) 

The boy, Richard, was in the army. He was so anxious to see 
his rother, to see what she would look like, The last time he saw her, 
she was washing clothes at the branch, and was Wearing a blue cotton 
dress, All he could remember about her wms hor beautiful black hair, and 
the cotton dress. jihen he saw her, he didnot recognize jaye: but she 
told him of thinga he could remember that had happened, and that made 
him think she wes his mother. (A) 

Richard was told who had taken the mother from the children, 
wont to the man, shot and killed hims nothing was done to him for his 
deed. (A) 

He remembers a sleve by the name of Brorm, in Texas, who 
was chained hand and feet to a woodpile, oi] thrown over him, and the 
wood, then fire set to the wood, and he was burned to death, (A) 

After the fire eamoldered down, th. white women and shildren 
took hia ashes for souvenirs. (A) | 

When slavery was abolished, s group of them atarted down to the 
far south, to buy farms, to try for themselves, got as far as Yadison 
County, Kentuoky and were told if they want eny farther south, they 
would be made slaves again, not Imowing if that was the truth or not, 
they stayed there, and worked on the Madison County farms for a very 
smill wage. This separated families, and they never heard from each 


other ever again. (A) 
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These separations are the cause of so many of the slave 
race not being able to trace families back for generations, as do 
the white families. (A) 

George Band was a very powerful slave » Slways ready to fight, 
never losing a ficht, alwevs able to defend himself until one night a 
band of Yu Kluxers came to his house, took his wife, mng-her to a tree, 
hacked her to death with Imives, Then went to the house, got George, took 
him to see what they had done to his wife. He asked them to let him go 
pack to the house to ret something to wrap his wife ing thinking he was 
sincere in his request, they allowed hin to go. ‘Instead of retting 
a wrapping for his wife, he got his Winchester rifle, shot and killed 
fourteen of the “luxers, The county was never bothered with the Klan 
acain, Powever, George loft immediately for the North. (A) 

The first “onday of the month rms sale dey. The slaves 
wore ohained together and sent down in itiss., often separating mothers 
from children, husbands fram wives, never to hear of each other again. (A) 

“yp, Miller lives with his family in a very comfortable home. (B) 

He has only one eye, woars a patch over the bed one. (8B) 

He does not like to talk of his early life as he said it was 
such a "nightmare" to him; however, he answered ell questions very 
pleasantly. (B) 


Submitted December 9, 1957 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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HENRY CLAY MOORMAN 
Born in Slavery in Kentucky 


Reference: Henry Clay Moorman 
427 W. King Ste, Franklin, Ind. 


Henry Clay Moorman has resided in Franklin 34 years, he 
was born Octe 1, 1854 in slavery on the Moorman plantation in 
Breckenridge County, Kentucky. 

Mre Moorman relates his own personal experiences as well 
as those handed down from his mother, He was a boy about 12 years 
old when freddom was declared. His father's name was Dorah Moorman 
who was a cooper by trade, and had a wife and seven children. They 
belonged to James Moorman, who owned about 20 singe, he was kind to 
his slaves and never whipped any of them. These slaves loved their 
master and was as loyal to him as his own family. 

Mr. Moorman says that when a boy he did small jobs around 
the plantation such as tobacco planting and going to the mill. One 
day he was placed upon a horse with a sack of grain containing 
about two bushels ,after the sack of grain was balanced upon the 
back of the horse he was started to the mill which was a distance of 
about five miles, when about half the distance of the journey the 
sack of grain became unbalanced and fell from the horse being too 
small to lift the sack of grain he could only cry omer the misfortune. 
There he was, powerless to do any thing about it. After about two 
hours there was a white man riding by and seeing the predicament he 
was in. kindly lifted the sack up on the horse and after ascertaining 
his dastests name bade him to continue to the mill. It was the 
custom at the mill that each await their turn, and do their own 
grinding, After the miller had taken his toll, he returned to his master 


and told of his experience, Thereafter precautions were taken so he 
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would not again have the same experience. 

| The slave owners had so poisoned the minds of the slavex, 
they were in constant fear of the soldiers. One day when the 

saxdkue slaves were alone at the plantation they sighted the 

Union soldiers approaching, they all went to the woods and hid 

in the bushes. The smaller children were covered with leaves. 

There they remained all night, as the soldiers (about 200 in number) 
camped all night in the horse lot. ‘these soldiers were very orderly; 
however, the/ appropriated for their own use all the food they could 
find. 

The slave owners would hide all their silverware and other 
od of worth under the mattresses that were in the negro cabins 
for safe keeping. 

There were three white children in the master's family. 
Wickllff, the oldest boy and Bob was the second child in age, ‘he 
younger child, a girl, was named Sally and was about the same age 
as the subject of this article. Both children, being babies about 
the same age, the black mother served as a wet nurse for the white 
child, sometimes both the black child and the white child were upon 
the black mammies lap which frequently was the cause of battles between 
the two babiese 

Some of the white mistresses acted as midwife for the black 
motherse 

There were two graveyards én the plantation, one for the white 
folks and one for the blacks. there is no knowledge of any deaths 
among the white folks during the time he lived on the plan&ation. One 
of this black boys! sisters married just before slavery was abolished. 
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He remembers this wedding. In connection with the marriages of the 
slaves in slavery days, it is recalled that slaves seldom married 

among themselves on the same plantation but instead the unions were 

made by some negro boy from some other plantation courting a negro 

girl on adistant plantation. As was the custom in slavery days the 
black boy would have to get the consent of three people before he 

was allowed to enter upon wedlock; first, he would get the consent 

of the negro girls' mother, them he would get the consent of his own 
master as well as the black girl's master. This required time and diplom 
macye When all had given their consent the marriage would take place 
usually on Saturday night, when a great time was had with slaves coming 
kama from other plantations with a generous supply of frien chicken, 
hams, cakes and pies a great feast and a good time generally with msic 
and dancing. The new husband had to return to his won master after 

Shw wedding but it was understood by all that the new husband could visit 
his wife every Saturday night and stay until Monday morning. He would 
return every Monday to his master and work as mmusual indefinately 
unless by chamce one or the other of the tow masters would buy the 
husband or wife, in such event they would live together as man and wife. 
Unless this purchase did occur it was the rule in slavery days that 

eny children born to the slave wife would be the property of the girl's 
master. 

When the required consent could not be had from all parties 
concerned it sometimes caused friction and instances have occured when 
attempts at elopmment was made causing no end of trouble, This con- 
Qition was very rare, as in most all cases of this kind the masters 
were quite willing for this marriage and would encourage the young 


couple. It is remembered that there were no illegitimate children born on 
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the Moofman plantation. 

The slaves would have their parties and dances. Slaves would 
gather from various plantations and these parties would sometimes 
last all night. It was customary for the slaves to get passes from 
their masters permitting them to attend, but sometimes passes were 
not given for reasons, In line with these parties it is renenbereg 
that there existed at that time what was known as the Paddle-Rollers, 
these so called Paddy-Kollers was made up of a bunch of white boys 
who would sneak up on these defenseless negroes unawares late in the 
night and demand that ali show their passes. Those that could not 
show passes were whipped, both the negro boys and girls alike. The 
loyalty of these poor black bogs was shown when they would volunteer 
to take an extra flogging to protect their girl friends. The Paddy- 
Rollers were a mean bunch of white boys who reviled in this shame- 
ful practice. 

After slavery was abolished, this colored slave family re- 
mained on the same plantation for one year. They left the plantation 
via Cloverport by boat for Evansville, Inde, where they remained until 
the subject of this sketch removed to Franklin, Ind. in 1903 where 
he took pastorate with the African Methodist Episcopal Church where 


he served for 12 years. He is now a retired minister residing at 


427 W. King Ste 
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References 
(A) Mrs. America Morgan -Ex-slavee 816 Canp Street. 


(B) Anna "ritehett -Federal ‘iriter= 1200 Kentucky Avene. 


Anerice Morgan was born ina lor: house, daubed with dirt, 
in Ballard County, Kentucky, in 1852, the dauchter cf Mande and Jordon 
Rudd, She remembers very clearly the happenings of her early lifes (A) 

Yer mother, Kanda Rudd, was owed by Clark Mudd, and the 
"devil has sure got him." (+) 

Her father was owned by Fr. Willingham, who was very kind 
to his slaves. Jordon beceme a tudd, because he was married te Manda 
on the Rudd plantation. (A) 

There were six children in the family, and ell went well 
until the death of the mother; Clark Rudd whipped her to death when 
Amevion was five years old. (A) 

Six little children were left motherless to face a "frowning 
world.” (A) 

Amarioa was given to her master's daughter, Viss Veda, te wait 
on her, as her personal property. She lived with her for one year, then 
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was sold for $600.00 to Mr. and Mra. Utterback stayed with them until 
the end of the Civi] war. (A) 

The new digeeoss was not so kind, Miss Noda, who knew her 
reputation, told her if she abused America, she would come for her, 
and she would loose the *600.00 she had paid for her. Therefore, 
America was treated very kindly. (A) - 2 

Aunt catherine, who looked after all tho children on the 
plantation, was very wiruly, no one could whip her, Once America was 
sent for two men to cone and tio Aunt Catherine. She Poient so hard, 
it was as moh as the men could do to tie her, They tied her hands, 
then bung her to the joist and lashea her with a cow hide. It "was 
awful to hear her screams." (A) 

in 1865 her father came and took her ints raduoa, Kentucky, 
"a land of freedom." (A) 

_ When thirteen years old, .merioa did not know A frem B, 

then Nglory to God," A Mr, Greeleaf, a white mn, from the north, came 
down to Kentucky and opened a school for negro children, That was 
America's first chance to learn. He was very kind and very sympathetic. 
She went to sohool fer a very short while. (A) 

Her father was very poor, had nothing at all to give his 
children. (A) : 

America's ndatress would not give her any of her clothes. 
41) ghe had in this world, was what abe had on her beck." Then sho wes 
"hired out" for $1.00 0 week. (A) é Sperry 

the white people fer when she worked weite very kind to her and 


would try to teach her when her work was done. She was riven an old 
fashioned spelling book and a first reader, She was then "taught much 
and began to know life." (A) 

She was sent regularly te church and Sunday school, That was 
when. she began to "wake up" to her duty as a free girl. (A) 

The Rev. D.W. Dupee was her Sunday school teacher, frem him 
she learned much she had never mown before. (A) 

At seventeen years of age, she married and "faced a froming 
world right." She had a good husband and ten children, three of whon 
are living today, one son.and two deichcaous (A) 

She remembers one slave, who had been given five hundred isshes 
on his back, thrown in his cabin to die. Ne laid on the floor all night, 
at dewn he came to himself, and there were blood hounds licking his 
back. (A) 

When the overseers lashed a slave to death, they would turn . 
the bleodhounds out to smell the blood, so they would know "nigger blood,* 
that would help trace runmawny slaves. (A) 

Aunt Jane Stringer was given five mmdred lashes and throm 
in her cabin. ‘the next morning when the overseer came, he kicked her. 
and told her to cet up, and wanted to know if she was going to sleep 
there all day. When she did not answer him, he rolled her over and the 
poor woman was deed, leaving several motherless children. (A) | 

When the slaves were preparing to run away, they would put } 
het pepper on their feet; this would cause the hounds te be throw off 
their tradi. (A) 


Aunt Margaret ran off, but the hounds traced her to a tree; 
she stayed up in the tree for two days and would not come dom until ‘ 
they promised not to whip her any more, end they kept their promise. (A) } 

014 mistress! mother was sick a long time, and little 
America had to keep the flies off of her by waving a paper fly brush 
over her ved. She was so mean, America was afraid to co too near the 
bed for fear she might try to grab her and shake her. After ashe died, 
she haunted America, Anytime she would go into the room, she could 
hear her knocking on the wall with her cane. Some nights they would 
hear her walking up and down the stairs for long periods at a time. (A) 

Aunt Catherine ran off, because "ole missie” haunted her so 
bade (A) 

The old master came back after his death and would ride his 
favorite horse, old Pomp, all night long, once every week, hen the 
bey would go in to feed the horses, old Temp would have hie ears hanging. 
down, and he would be “just worn out,” after his night ride, (A) | 

America believes firmly in haunts, and said she had lived 
in several haunted houses since coming up north. (5B) 

Mra. Mergan lives with her baby boy and his wife. She is 
rather inteligent, reads and writes, and tries to do all she can to 
help those who are less fortunate than she, (B) 


Submitted December 27, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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STORY OF GEORGE MORRISON 
References George Morrison, 25 East 5th Ste, New Albany, Inde 


Observation of the writer, 


(This old negro, known as "Uncle George" by the neighbors, is very 
particular about proppietye He allows no woman in his house unless 
accompanied by a mane He says “It jest die /ercues thing to do", but he 
came to a neighbors for a little talke) 

"X was bawn in Union County, Kentucky, near Morganfielde My 
master was Mr. Ray, he made me call him Mr. Ray, wouldent let me call him 


Master, He said I was his little free negroes" 


When asked if there were many slaves on Mr. Ray's farm, he said, 
"Yestm, they was seven cabin of use I was the oldes' child in our familye 
Mre Ray said "He didn't went me in the tobacco", so I stayed at the house 
and waited on the women folk and went after the cows when I was big enoughe 
I carried my stick over my shoulder for I wuz afraid of snakes." 


"Mr. Ray was always very good to me, he liked to play with me, 


cause I was so full of tricks an' so mischuvuse He give me a pair of boots 
with brass toese I shined them up ever day, til you could see your face in 
tem," 

"There wuz two ladies im at the house, the Missus and her 
daughter, who was old enough to keep company when I was a little boys They 
used to have me to drive ‘em to churche I'd drive the horses. They'd say, 
‘George, you come in here to churohe! Byt I always slipped off with the 
other boys who was standing around outside waitin' for they folks, and 


played marbles e" 


Ze 
146 
"Yes, matam, the War sho did affect my famblye My father, he 
fought for the northe He got shot in his side, but it finally got all 
righte He saved his money and came north after the war and got a good 
jobe But, I saw them fellows from the south take my Uncle, They put 
his olothes on him right in the yard and took him with them to fight. 
And even the white folks, they all criede But he came back, he wasnt 
hurt but he wasent happy in his mind like my pappy was." 
"Yes matam, I would rather live in the Northe The South's 
all right but someways I just don't feel down there like i does up heres" 
"No matam, I was never marriede I don't believe in getting 
married unless you got plenty of moneys So many married folks dont do 
nuthin but fuss and fights. Even my father and mother always spatted 
and I never liked that and so I says to myself what do I want to get 
married for. I'm happier just living by myselfe" 
"Yes Matame I remember when people used to take wagon loads 
of corn to the market in Louisville, and they would bring back home lots 
of groceries and thingse A colored man told me he had come north to the 
market in Louisville with his matter, and was working hard wniloading the 
corn when a white man walks up to him, shows hin some money and asks him 
if he wanted to be free? He said he stopped right then and went with the 
man, who hid him in his wagon wider the provisions and they crossed the 
Ohio River right on the ferry. That's the way lots of tem got across here." 
"Did I ever hear of any ghosts, Yes matan I havee I hear noises | 
and I seed something once that I never could figger oute I was goin't 
thru the woods one day, and come up sudden in a clear patch of ground. 
There sat a little boy on a stump, all by his~self, there in the woods. 
I asks him who he wuz & wuz he lost, and he never answered mee Jest sat 


there, lookin at me. All of 2 sudden he ups and runs, and I took out after 
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hime He run behind a big tree, and when I got up to where I last 
seed him, he wuz gonée And there sits a great big brown man twice 
as big as me, on another stumps He never seys & word, jest looks at 
mée And then I got away from there, yes matan 1 really dide" 

"A man I lmew saw a ghost once and he hit at it. He always said 
he wasn't afraid of no ghost, but that ghost hit hig, and hit him so hard 
it Imocked his face to one side and the last time I saw him it was still 
thet waye No matam, I don't really believe in ghosts, but you know how 
it is, I lives by myself and I don't like to talk about them for you 
never can tell what they might doe 

"Lady you ought to hear me rattle bones, when Iwas younge I 
caint do it much now for my wrists are too stiff. When they played 
Turkey in the Straw how we all used to dance and cut up. Weted cut the 
pigeon wing, and buck the wing, and all. But I got rewmmaytism in my feet 
now and ant much good any noe, but I sure has done lots of things and had 


lots of fun in my time," 
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(A) Joseph Mosley, Ex-Slave, 2687 Boulevard Place. 
(B) Anna Pritchett, Federal Writers! » 1200 Kentucky 


avenue, Indianapelis, Indiana, 


Joseph Mosley, one of twelve ohildren, was born Mareh 
16, 1853, fourteen miles from Hopkinsville, Kentucky. (A) 

His master, Tim Mosley, was a slave trader. He was 
supposed to have bought and sold 10,000 slaves, He would go 
from one state to another buying slaves, bringing in as many as 
75 or 80 slaves at one time. (A) 

The slaves would be handeuffed te a chain, each chain 
would link 16 slawes., The slaves would walk from Virginia to 
Kentucky, and some from Mississippi to Virginia. 

In front of the chained slaves would be an overseer 
on horseback with a gun and dogs. In back of the chained slavas 
would be another overseer on horseback with a gun and dogs. They 
would see that no slave escaped. (4) 

Joseph's father was the shoemaker for all the farm 
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hands and all adult workers. He would start in deveeener 
making shoes for the year. First the shoes for the folks in the 
house, then the workers, (A) 

No slave ohild ever wore shoes, sumer or winter. (A) 

fhe father, mother, and all the children were slaves in 
the same family, but not in the same house, Some with the daughters, 
some with the sons, and so on. No one brother or sister would be 
allowed to visit with the others. (A) ; 

After the death of Tim Moseley, little Joseph was given 
to a daughter. He was seven years old; he kad to pick up chips, 
tend the cows, and do small jebs around the houses he wore no 
olothing except a shirt. (A) 

Little Joseph did not see his mother after he was taken 
to the home of the daughter until he was set free at the age of 13. 
(A) 

The master was very unkind to the slaves; they sometimes 
would have nothing to eat, and would eat from the garbage. (A) 

On Christmas morning Joseph was told he could go see his 
mothers he did not know he was fre, and couldn't understand why 
he was given the first suit of deena’ he had ever owned, and a 
pair of shoes. He dressed in his new finery and was started out on 
his six mile journey to his mother. (A) 

He was so proud of his new shoes; after he had gotten 


out of sight, he stopped and took his shues oif as he did not want 


them dirty before his mother had seen them, and walked the rest 
of the way in his bare feet. (A) 

After their freedom, the family came to Indiana. (A) 

The mother died here, in Indianapolis, at the age of 
105. (A) 

Mr. Moseley, who has been in Indianapolis fer 35 years, 
has been paralyzed for the last four years. He and a-daughter 
room with a Mrs. Turner. (B) 

He has a very nice clean roomj a very pleasant old man 
was very glad to talk of his past life. (B) 

He gets a pension of $18.00 a month, and said 4t was 
not easy to get along on that little amount, and wondered if the 
goverment was ewer going to inorease his pension. (B) 


Submitted December 1, 1987 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: ANNA PRITCHETT 
C) Yr ? 
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Memories of Slavery and the Life Story of Amy Elizabeth Pattersoh. 


References. Interview with Amy Ela@zabeth Patterson. 

The slave mart, separation from a dearly beloved mother and little sis 
ters are among the earliest amas viee HSdeLIeR by Amy Elézabeth Petterson, a 
resident of Evansville, Indiana. 

Amy Elizebeth, now known as "Grandmother Patterson" resides with her daugh- 
ter Lule B. Morton at 512 Linwood Avenue near Charry Street. Her birth occurred 
July 12, 1850 at Cadiz, Trigg County, Xentucky. Her mother was Louisa Street, 
slave of John Street, a merchant of Cadez. ° 

“John Street was never unkind to his slaves" is the testimony of Gxiddmother 
Patterson, as she recalls and relates stories of the long ago. “Our sorrow be- 
gan ee slave traders came to Cadiz and bought such sleves as he took a fancy to 
and sgparated us from our families1" 

John Street ran a sort of agency where he collected slaves and yearly sold 
them to dealers in human flesh. Those he did not sell he hired out to others 
families. Some were hpred or indentured to farmers, some to stock raisers, some 
to merchants and some to captains of boats and the hire of al. these slaves went 
into the coffers of John Street, yearly increasing his wealth. 

Louisa Street, mother of Amy Elizabeth Patterson, was house maid at the 
Street home and her first born daughter was fair with gold brown hair and amber 
eyes. Mr. and dirs. Street always promised Louisa they would never sell her 
as they did not want to part with the child, so Louisa wes given a small cabin 
near the master's house. The mistress had a child near the age of the little 
mulatto and Louisa was wet nurse for both children as well as maid to Mrs. 
Street. Two years after the birth of Amy Elizabeth, Louisa became mother of 
twin daughters, Fannie and Martha Street, then John Street decided to sell all 
his slaves as he contemplated moving into another territory. 


The slaves were auctioned to the highest bidder and Louisa and the twins 


were bought by a man living near Cadiz but Mr. Street refused to sell Amy 
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Memories of Slavery and the Life Story of Amy Elizabeth Patterson. 


Elizabeth. She showed promise of growing into an excellant house-maid and 
seamstress end was already a splendid playmate and nurse to the little Street 
boy end girl. So Louisa lost her child but such grief wes shown by both 
mother and child that the mother was unable to perform her tasks and the child 
eried continually. Then Mr. Street consented to sell the little girl to the 
mother's new mastere 

Louisa Street became mother of seventeen children. Three were almost 
white. Amy Elizabeth was the daughter of John Street and half sister of his 
children by his lawful wife. irs. Street kmew the facts and respected Louisa 
and her child and,says grandmother Fatterson, "Thet was the greatest crime ever 
visited on the United States. It wes worse then the cruelty of the overseers, 
worse than hunger, for many slaves were well fed and well cared for; but when 
a father can sell his own child, humiliate his own daughter by auctioning her 
on the slave block, what good could be expected where such practices were allow. 
ed 7" | | 

v 

Grandmother Petterson remembers superstitions of slavery days and how 
meny slaves were afraid of ghosts and evil spirits but she never believed in 
supernatural appearances until three years ago when she received a message, dK 
through a medium, from the spirit lands; now she is a firm believer, not in 
ghosts and evil visitations, but in true communication with the departed ones 
who still love and loug to protect those who remain on earth. 


=e Several years ago a young grandson of the old wemen was drowned. The 
little boy was Stokes Morton, a very popular child rating high averages in 
school studies and beloved. by his teachers and friends. The mother, Lulu 
B. Morton and the grandmother both iaxé up to grief, in fact they both gave 


declined in health and were unable to carry on their reguler duties. 
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Grandmother Patterson began suffering from a dental ailment and was com 
pelled to visit a dentel surgeon. The dental surgeon suggested thet she visit 
a medium and seek some comforting message from the child. 

She at once visited a medium and received a message. “Stokes answered me. 
In fact he was waiting to communicate with us. He said 'Grandmother! you end 
mother must stop staying at the cemetary and grieving for me. Send the flowers 
to your sick friends and put in more time with the other children. I am happy 
here, 1 am in a beautiful field, The sky is blue and the field is full of beauti- 
ful white lambs that play with me."! 

The message comforted the aged re She began occupying her time with 
other members of the family and again began to visit with her neighbors. 

She felt a call two years later and again consulted the medium. That 
time she received a message from the child, his father and a little girl that 
hed died in infancye Grandmother Patterson said she would not recall the 
ones who had gone on to the land of promise. She is a christian and a believer 
in the Word of Gode 

Grandmother Patterson, in spite of her 87 years of life (fifteen of which 
were passed in slavery) is useful in her daughter's homee Her children and 
grend children are fond of her as indeed they well may be. She is a refined 
women, gracious to every person she encounters. She is hoping for better oppor~ 
tunities for her racee She admonishes the younger relatives to live in the fear 


and love of the Lord that no evil days overtake them. 


"Yes, slavery was a curse to this nation" she declares, "A curse which still 
shows itself in hundreds of homes where mulatto faces are evidence of a re ae 
sin and proof that there has been a time when American fathers sold their child= 
ren at the slave marts of America.” She is glad the curse has been erased svi 


if by the bloodshed of herces. 
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“ys, Preston is an old lady, 83 years old, very charming and ene | 
she Lives on orth Lim Street, Madison Indiana, Her first recollections of 
slavery were of sleeping on the foot of her mistress' bed, where she coula 
Beet t;: Gurin. the night to "feed" the fire with ehips sahe hac jutherec res 
ayy ox Se pat = Grime or anything elce her oistress might want inthe night. | 

“er “larse frown', resided in Frankfort having taken his best horses 
Bang hogs, anc leaving his fumily in the care oi unm overseer on 4 farm, 

Bie vas ofraid the tnion soldiers would Lill him, but thought his wife would 
Bbe cafe. This opinion prevec te ve true. The overeeer called the slaves to 
work wt four o'clock, -nd tuey worked until six in the evening. 

chen “re. Preston was a little older, part of her work was to drive 
about « Gosen cows to and from the stuvle., Lany a time she warmed her bare 
leet in the cattle bedding. he said they did not ulways go barelooted but 
ltheir shows were olc or their Jeet wrapped in rags. 

Her next sromotion was Lo work in the fields hauling shocks ot corm on 
fa belky ule which wap subject to Vucking ana throwing ite rider over ite 
heed, She was aided ty « Little oy on onother ule, There were men to tie — 
: the shocks und place them on ‘he mule. 

Se rememvered seeing Union and Confedcrate soldiers shooting across a 
EB tiver near her home, Her ui le fought two years, and returned safely at | 
i the end of the war. | 

She did not feel that her Muster and Mistress had nistreated their 
slaves, At the close of the WEY» her fether was civen a house, land, team 
aad enough te start farming for nimself. 

Several years later the Ku Klux Klan gave thea a ten day's notice te 
leave, one of the masked band interceded for them vy pointing out that they 
| | Quiet and peacable, and a man with a crop and tem children couldn't 

Ws Leave on 80 short 4) leaiaeile 80 the eee leaoed Cpe anot rare 


2 1454 
| ten doy®, when they took what the. Klum padd then and cme north, They 


yanained in the north until they had to buy their groceries “a little plese 
of this and a little piece of that, like they de now", when her tather ree 
turned to Kentucky, lMre. Preston remained in Indiana, Mey . ather wag burned | 
out, the fumlly eseaping to the woods in their night GLoles, later berriend | 
ed “y & white neihbor. Now they appetled to their iomer owne: who wut : 
them . new houses provided necessities and SMarcs ier a few weeks wntil they’ | 
were cofe from the Pu Flux Flan, 

Urs, Preston said she wae the mother ef ten Ghilevery it now lives alone 
sinos the death of her hueband three years AIO» ier White neljulorg say her 


house is so clien, one coulda ulmost eat of f the iloore 
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William M. Quinn, 431 Bright street, was 2 slave 
up to ten years of age ~-"when the soldiers come back home, 
and the war was over, and we wasn't siaves anymore”. Mr. 
Quinn was born in Hardin County, Kentucky, on a farm bee 
longing to Steve Stone. He and a brother and his mother 
were slaves of "Old Master Stone", but his father was owned 
by another man, Mre Quinn, who had an adjoining farm. When 
they were all freed, they took the surname of Quinn. 

Mre Quinn said that they were what was called 
"“cift slaves". They were never to be sold from the Stone 
farm and were ven to Stone!ts daughter as a gift with that 
understanding. He said that his "Old master vaid him and 
his brother ten cents a day for cutting down corn and shuck- 
ing it." 

It was very unusual for a slave to receive any 
money whatsoever for working. He said that his master had 


a son about his age, and the son and he and his brother 
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worked around the farm together, and “Master Stone" gave all 
three of them ten cents a day when they worked. Sometimes they 
wouldn't, they would play instead. And whenever “Master Stone" 
would catch them playing when they ought to have been at work, 
he would whip them -“and that meant his own boy would get a 
licking too.“ 

"Old Master Stone was a good man to-all us colored 
folks, we loved him. He wasn't one of those mean devils that 
was always beating up his slaves like some of the rest of them." 
He had a colored overseer and one day this overseer ran off and 
hid for two days "cause he whipped one of old Mas! Stone's 
slaves and he heard that Mast Stone was mad and he didn't like 
it." 

“we didn't know that we were slaves, hardly. well, 
my brother and I didn't know anyhow !cause we were too young to 
know, but we knew that we had been when we got older." 

“After emancipation we stayed at the Stone family for 
sone tlme, 'cause they were goud to us and we had no place to 
go.“ Mr. Quinn meant by emancipation that his master freed his 
slaves, and, as he said, “emancipated them a year before Lincoln 
did." | 

Mr. Quinn said that his father was not freed when his 
mother and he and his brother were freed, because his father's 
master “didn't think the North would win the war." Stonets 
Slaves fared well and ate good food and “his own children didn't 
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treat us like we were slaves. He said some of the slaves on 
surrounding plantations and farms had it “awful hard and bad." 
some times slaves would run away during the night, and he said 
that "we would give them something to eat." He said his mother 
did the cooking for the Stone family and that she was good to 


runaway slaves. 


-~ 


Submitted September 9, 1957 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By:___ HARRY We JACKSON 
eld writer 
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Mrs. Candus Richardson, of 2710 Boulevard Place, 
was 18 years of age when the Civil War was over. She was borned~ 
a slave on Jim Scott's plantation on the “Homer Chitter river" 
in Franklin county, Mississippi. Scott was the heir of "Old 
Jake Scott". “Old Jim Scott" had about fifty slaves, who 
raised crops, cotton, tobacco, and hogse Candus cooked for 
Scott ad his wife, Miss Elizabeth. They were both cruel, 
according to Mrs. Richardson. She said that at one time her 
Master struck her over the head with the butt end of a cowe 
hide, that made a hole in her head, the scar of which she 
still carries. He struck her down because he caught her 
giving a hungry slave something to eat at the back door of the 
“big house”. The “big house” was Scott's house, 

Scott beat her husband a lot of times because he 
caught him praying. But “beatings didn't stop my msband from 
praying. He just kept on praying. He'd steal off to the woods 
and pray, but he prayed so loud that anybody close around could 
: hear, tcause he had pa a loud voice. I prayed too, but I 
always prayed to myself." One thing, Jim Scott beat her hus- 
band so unmerciful for praying that his shirt was as red from 
blood stein “as if you'd paint it with a brush", Her hnaband 
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was very religious, and she claimed that it was his prayers 
and “a whole lot of other slaves that cause you young folks 
to be free today". 

They didn't have any Bible on the Scott plantation 
she said, for it meant a beating or “a killing if you'd be 
caught with one“. But there were a lot of good slaves and 
they knew how to pray and some of the white folks loved to 
hear them pray too, ‘cause there was no puteon about ite. That's 
why we folks know how to sing and pray, ‘cause we have gone 
through so mich, but the Lord is with us, the Lord's with us, 
he is". 

Mrs. Richardson said that the slaves, that worked 
in the Masterts house, ate the same food that the master and 
his family ate, but those out on the plantation didn't fare 
s0 well; they ate fat meats and parts of the hog that the 
folks at the “big house®™ didn't eat. All the slaves had to 
call Scott and his wife “Master and Miss Elizabeth", or they 
would get punished if they didn't. 

Whenever the slaves would leave the plantation, 
they were supposed to have a permit from Scott, and if they 
were caught out by the “padyrollers*, they would whip them if 
they didhot have a note from their master, When the slaves 
went to church, they went to a Baptist church that the Scotts 
belonged to and sat in the rear of the church. ‘The #érmon was 
never preached to the slaves, ‘They never preached the Lord to 
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us," Mrse Richardson said, “They would just tell us to not 
steal, don't steal from your master", 4 week's ration of food 
was given each slave, but if he ate it up before the week, 

he had to eat salt pork until the next rations. He couldn'!t 
eat much of it, because it was too salty to eat any quanity of 
it. “We had to make our om clothes out of a cloth like you 
use, called canvass". “We walked to church with our shoes on 
our arms to keep from wearing them out", . / 

They walked six miles to reach the church, and had 
to wade across a stream of water. ‘The women were carried 
across on the men's backs. They did all of this to hear the 
minister tell then “don't steal from your Master“, 

They didn't have an overseer to whip the slaves 
on the Scott plantation, Scott did the whipping himself. Mrs, 
Richardson said he knocked her down once just before she gave 
birth to a daughter, all because she didn't pick cotton as 
fast as he thought she should have, 

Her husband went to the war to be “what you call a 
valet for Master Jim's son, Sam“. After the war, he “came to 
me and my daughter“. “Then in July, we could tell by the crops 
and other things grown, old Master Jim told us everyone we 
was free, and that was almost a year after the other slaves on 
the other plantations around were freed“, She said Scott, in 
freeing (1) then said that “he didn't have to give us any thing 
to eat and that he didn't have to give us a place to stay, but 
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we could stay and work for hin and he would pay use hit we 
left that night and walked for miles through the rain to my 
husban's brother and then told them that they all were free, 
Then we all came up to Kentucky in a wagon and lived there. 
Then I came up North when my husband died“, | 

Mrs. Richardson says that she is "so happy to know 
that I have lived to see the day when you young people can 
serve God without slipping around to serve him like we old 
folks had to do“. “You see that pencil that you have in your 
hand there, why, that would cost me my life '4f old Mas! Jim 
would see me with a pencil in ny hand. But I lived to see both 
him and Miss Elizabeth die a hard death. They both hated to 
die, although they belonged to church. Thank God for his 
mercy’ Thank Godi“ “My mother peeved for me and I am praying 
for you young folks", 

Mrs. Richardson, despite her 90 years of age, can 
walk a distance of a mile and a half to her church.e 


Submitted August 31, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: ¥ W, JACKSO 
[-) ricer 
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References 
(A) Joe Robinson -Fx=slave- 1132 Cornell Avemie. 


(B) Ama Pritchett -Fecdoral Wwriter-_1200 Fentuclty Avenue. 


Joe Robinson was born in Mason County, Kentucky in 1854. (A) 

liis master, Gus Hargill, was very kind to him and all his 
slaves. He owned a lar;e farm and raised every kind of vefetation. 
He. always rave his slaves plenty to eat. They never had to steal 
food. He said his slaves had worked hard to permit him to have 
plenty, therefore they should have their share, (A) 

Joe, his mother, a brother, and a sister were all on the 
same plantation. They were never sold, lived with the seme master 
until. they were set free. (A) 

Joets father was owned by Rube Black, who was very cruel to 
his slaves, beat them severely for the least offense. One day he tried 
to beat Joets father, who was a larre, strong man; he resisted his 


master and tried to kill him. After that he never tried to whip 


him again. However, at the first opportunity, Rube sold him. (A) 
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The Robinson family learned the father had been sold to some~ 
one down in Louisiana. They never heard from, or of him, arain. (A) 
tr. Robinson lives with his wifes; he receives a pension, 
which he said was | arely enough for them to live on, and hoped it 
would he increased. (B) 


He attends one of the ViePA. classes, trying to learn to 


read and write. (B) 


They have two children who live in Ghicaro. (B) 


Submitted January 24, 1938 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: ANNA PRITCHETT 
wie writer 
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(A) Mrs. Roseline Rogers -Ex-slave- 110 years olds 
910 North Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
(B) Anna Pritohett -Pederal Writer~ 1200 Kentuoky 


Aveme, Indiana polis » iIndiane. 


Urs. Rogers was born in South Carolina, in 1827, a slave of 
Dre Rice Rogers, "Mas. Rogers," we called him, was the youngest son of 
s family of eleven children. He was so very mean. (A) 

Mrs. Rogers was sold and taken to Tennessee at the age of 
eleven for $900.00 to a man by the name of Carter, Soon after her 
arrival at the Carter plantation, she was resold to a man by the name 
of Belby Moore with whom she lived until the begimuing of the Civil 
wer. (A) 

Men and women were herded into a single cabin, no matter 
how many there were. She remembers a time when there wore twenty 
slaves in a small cabin. There were holes between the logs of the 


cabin, large enough for dogs and cats to crawl through. The only means 
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of heat, being a wood fireplace, which, of course, was used for 
cooking their food. (A) 

The slaves' food was corn cakes, side pork, and beans; 
seldom any sweets except molasses. (A) 

The slaves were given a pair of shoes at Christms time 
and if they were worn out before summer, they were forced to go bare~ 
foot. (A) i 

Her second mster would not buy shoes for his slaves. When 
they had to plow, their feet would crack and bleed from walking on the 
hard clods, and if one complained, they would be whipped; therefore, 
very few complaints were made. (A) 

The slaves were allowed to go to their mster's church, and 
allowed to sit in the seven back benches; should those benches be 
filled, they were not allowed to sit in any other benches. (A) 

The wealthy slave owner never allowed his slaves to pay any 
attention to the poor "white folks," as he mew they had been free 
all their lives and should be slave owners themselves, The poor whites 
were hired by those who didnot believe in slavery, or could not afford 
slaves. (A) 

At the beginning of the Civil war, I had a family of 
fourteen children. At the close of the war, I was given my choice 
of staying on the same plantation, working on shares, or taking < family 
away, letting them out for their food and clothes. I decided to stay 


on that way; I could have my children with me. They were not allowed 
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to go to school, they were taught only to work. (A) 

Slave mothers were allowed to stay in bed only two or three 
days after childbirth; then were forced to go into the fields to work, 
as if nothing had happened. (A) 

The saddest moment of my life was when I was sold away from 
my family. I often wonder what happened to thems I haven't seen or 
heard from them since. I only hope God was as good to them as He has 
been to me. (A) 

"I am 110 years old; my birth is recorded in the slave book. 
I have good health, fairly good eyesight, and a good memory, all of 
which I say is because of my love for Gode (A) 

Mrs. Rogers is certainly a very old woman, very pleasant, 


and seems very fond of her granddaughters, with whom she lives. (B) 


Submitted December 29, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By: ANNA PRITCHETT 
tC) r r 
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(A) Mrs. Parthena Rollins, 848 Camp Street (Rear), . 


(B) Anna Pritchett «Federal Writer- 1200 Kentucky Aveme, 


Mra. Parthena Rolling wes born in Soott County, Kentucky, 
in 1853, a slave of "d Duvelle, who we always very kind to all of his 
slaves, never whipping any of the adults, but often whipped the 
ehildren to correct them, never beating them. fhey all bad to work, but 
never overwork, and always had plenty to eat. (A) 

She remembers so many slaves, who were not as fortunate as they 
were. (A) 

Once when the “nigger traders" came through, there was a 
girl, the mother of a young baby; the traders wented the girl, but 
would not buy her because she had the child. Her ower took her away, 
took the baby from her, and beat it to death right before the mother's 
eyes, then brought the girl back to the sale withont the baby, and she 
was bought immediately. (A) 

Her new master was so pleased to get auch a strong girl who 
eould work ao well and so fast. (A) | 
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The thoughts of the cruel wey of putting her baby to death 
preyed on her mind to such an extent, she developed epilepsy. This 
engered her new uaster, and he sent her buek to her old master, and 
forced him to refund the ssoney he had peid for her. (A) 

Another slave had displeased his master for sone reason, 
he was taken to the barn and killed, and was buried right in the barn, 

No one new of this until they were set free, as the slaves who knew 
about it were afraid to tell for fear of the same fate befalling on them, 
(a) 

Parthena also remembers slaves being beaten until their baaks 
were blistered. The overseers would then open the blisters and sprinkle 
salt and pepper in the open blisters, sc their backs would smart and 
hurt all the more, (A) 

Many tines, slaves would be beaten to death, throw inte eink 
holes, and left for the buszarda to swurm and feast on their vodies.(A) 

So many of the claves she knew were half fed and half clothed, 
and treated so cruelly, that it "would make your hair etand on ends.” (A) 

Mra. Rollins is in poor health, all broken up with "rheumtiz." 
(B) 

She lives with a daughter and grandson, and said she could 
hardly talk of the happenings of the early days, because of the awful 
things her folks had to go through. (B) 


Submitted December 21, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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"Yes, I was a Slave," said John kudd, "And I'11 sey this to the whole world, 
Slavery was the worst curse ever visited on the people of the United States." 

John Rudd is @ nefro, dark and swerthy as to complexion but his nose is 
straight and aqualine, for his mother was half indians 

The memory of his mother, Liza Kudd, is secred to John kudd todey and 
her many disedvantages are still a source of grief to the old man of 83 years. 
John Rudd was born on Christmas day 1854 in the home of Benjamin Simms, at 
Springfield, Kentucky. The mother of the young child wes house maid for Lise 
tress Sirms and Uncle John remembers ‘that mother ae child received only the 
kindliest consideration from all members of the Simms family. 

While John was yet a small boy Benjamin Simms died and the Simms slaves 
were auctioned to the highest bidders. “If'n you wants to know wheat unhappiness 
means," said Uncle John Rudd, “Jess'n you stend on the Slave Block and hear the 
Auctioneer's voice selling you away from the folks you love." Uncle John 
explained how mothers and fathers were often separated from their dearly loved 
children, at the auction block, but John and his younger seeds Thomas were 
fortunate and were bought by the seme master along with Liza kudd, their mother. 
An elder brother, Henry, was sepatated from his mother end brothers and became 
the property of George Snyder and wes thereafter known as Senry Snyder e 

When Liza Kudd and her two little sons left the slave block they were the 
property of Henry Loore who lived a few miles away from Springfield. Uncle 
John declares that unhappiness met them at the threshold of the moore 's estate. 

Liza was given the position of cook, housemaid and plough=hand while her 
little boys were made to hoe, carry wood and care for the small children of 
the Moore femily. 

ait had only been at the Moore home a few months when he witnessed several 


sleves being badly beaten. Henry loore kept a white overseer and several white 


men were employed to whip slaves. A large barrel stood near the slave quarters 
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and the little boy discovered that the barrel was a whipping poits The 

slaves would be strapped ecross the side of the barrel and tvo strong men would 
wield the “cat of nine tails" until blood flowed from gashed flesh, end the 
cries and prayers of the unfortunate culprits availed them nothing until the 
strength of the floggers became exhausted. 

One day, when Sarerel Beeroes had just recovered from an unusual amount of 
chastisement, the little negro, John Rudd, was pleying in the front yard of the 
Lioore's house when he ee a soft voice calling him. ‘He kmew the voice belong= 
ed to Shell Moore, one of his best friends at the Koore estate. Shell had been 
among those severely beaten and little John had been grieving over his misfor- 
tunes. "Bhell had been in the habbit of whittling out whistles for me and pettin' 
of me." said the now aged negroe “I went to see whet he wanted wif me and he 
said 'Gooty Johnnie, you'll never see Shellie alive efter today." Shell made 
his way toward the cornfield but the little pegro boy, watching him go, did not 
realize what situation confronted him. That night the master announced that 
Shell had run away again and the sleves were started searching fields and woods 
but Shell's body wes found three days later by Rhoder MicQuirk, dangling from 
e refter of hoore’s corn crib where the unhappy negro hed hanged himself with a 
leather halter. | 

Shell was a splendid worker and was well worth a thousand dollars. If he 
had been fairly treated he would have been happy and gled to repay kindness by 
toil. “MsrsHHenry would have been better to all of us, only Mistress Jane was 
always rilin' him up." declared John Rudd as he sat in his rocking chair under 
& shade trees 

Jane Moore, was the daughter of Old Thomas Rakin, one of the meanest men, 


where slaves were concerned, and she had learnt the slave drivin' business 


from her daddy." 


Unele John related a story concerning his mother as follows:** Mama had 


been workin! in the cornfield all day 'till time to cook suppers She was jes! 
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| 
standin' in the smoke house that was built back of the big kitchen when Mistress | 

{ 
welks in. She had a long whip hid under her apron and began whippin Mama across 

I 
the shoulders, 'thout tellin' her why. Mama wheeled around frond whar she was | 
Slicin' ham and started runnin' after old lissus Jane. Ole Missus run so fas! 
Mama could&h't catch up wif her so she throwed the butcher knife and stuck it 
in the wall up to the hilt." "I wes scarede I was fraid when Marse Henry come 
in I believed he would have Mama whipped to death." 

Wher Jane’ said Mars Henrys" “She up stairs with the door locked." said 
Mama.“ "Then she tole old Mars Henry the truth about how mistress Jane whip 
her end show him the marks of the whip. She showed him the butcher knife stick- 
in' in the wall." Get yer clothes, together," said Marse Heneyy. 

(Moore ) 

John then had to be’ parted from his mother. Henry Rudd believed that the 


Negroes were going to be set freee War had been declared and his desire was 


to send Liza fer into the southern states where the price of a good negro was 
higher than in Kentuckye When he reached Lotisville he was offered a good price 
for her service and hired her out to cook at a hotel. John grieved over the 
loss of his mother but afterwards learned she had been well treated at Louis~ 
ville.e John Rudd continued to work for Henry Moore until the Civil War ended. 
Then Henry Snyder came to the Moore home and demanded his brothers be given into 
his charge. 

Henry Snyder had enlisted in the Federal Army and had fought throughout the 
war. He had entered or leased seven acres of good land seven miles below Owens~ 
boro, Kentucky, and on those good acres of Davies County ~— land the mother end 
her three sons were reunited. 

John Rudd had never seen a river until he made the trip to Owensboro with 
his brother Henry. The trip was made on the big Gray Eagle and Uncle John 


declares "I was sure thrilled to get that boat ride.” He relates many incidents of 


run-away negroes. Remembers his fear of the Ku Kluoks, and remembers seeing 
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Seven ex-slaves hanging from one tree near the top of Grimes-Hill, just after 
the close of the ware 

When John grew to young manhood he worked on farms in Davis counts? near 
Owensboro for several years, then precured the Jove of pertering for John 
Sporree, @ hotel keeper at Owensboro, and in this position John worked for 
fifteen years. 

While at Ywensboro he met the trains and boats. He recalls the boats; 
Morning Star, and Guiding Star; both excursion boats that carried gay men , 
and women on pleasure trips up and down the Ohio river. 

Unele John married Teena Queen his beloved first wife,at Owensboro. 
To this union was born one son but he has not been to see his father nor has 
he heard from him for thirty years, and his father balieves him to have died. 
The eects was kiinnie Dixon who still lives with Uncle John at Evansville. 

When asked what his political ideas were, Uncle John said his politics is 
his love for his government. He draws an old age compensation of 14, dollars 
a month. 

Uncle John had some trouble proving his age but met the situation by having 
a friend write to the Catholic Church authorities at Springfield. Mrs. Simns 
had taken the position of God Mother to the baby and his birth and christening 
had been recorded in the church records. He is a devout Catholic and believes 


that religion and freedom are the two richest blessings ever given to mankind. 


Uncle John worked as ganitor at the Boehne Tuberculosis Hospitel for eight 
years. While working there he received ea fall which crippled him. He walks by 


the aid of a cane but is able to visit with his friends and do a small amount 


of work in his home. . 


1 
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Lizzie was a child in the home of grandma and grandps 
MoMurry. They were farmers in Robinson County, Tennessee. (A) 

Her mother, a slave hand, worked on the farm until her 
young master, Robert MeMurry was married. She was then sold to 
Reve Carter Plaster and taken to Logan County, Kentucky. (4) 

The child, Lizzis, was given to young Robert. She 
lived in the house te help the young mistress who was not so 
kind to here Lizzie was forced to eat chioken heads, fish heads, 
pig taila, and parsnips. The child disliked this very much, and 
was very unhappy with her young mistress, because in Robert's 
fatherts home all sleve children were treated just like his own 
children. They had plenty of good substantial food, and were 
protected in every way. (A) 

The old master felt they were the hands of the next 


generation and if they were strong and healthy, they would bring in 


ine 


ae) 
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a lerger amount of money when sold. (A) 

Lizzie's hardships didnot last long as thay were set 
free soon after young Robert's marriage. He took her in a wagon to 
Keysburg, Kentucky to be with her mother. (A) 

Lizzie learned this song from the soldiers. 

Old Saul Crawford is dead, 

And the last word is said. 

They were fond of looking back 

Till they heard the bushes crack 

Aad sent them to their happy home 

In Cannane 

Some wears worsted 

Some wears lawn 

What they gonna do 

When thatts all gone. 

(4) 

Mrs. Samuels is an amusing little woman, she must be 
about 80 years old, but holds to the age of 60. Had she given her 
right age, the people for whom she works would have nelped her to get 
her pension. (B) 

They are amused, yet provoked because Lizzie wants to be 
younger than she really is. (B) 


Submitted December 1, 1937 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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BRe FAGK STRESS! STORY 
ahs (aj: Personal interview, | 
iy, Simms! was born and raised on M41 Creek Kentucky, and now Lives , 

in Macison Indiana om Peplar Cireet dLegonally Worth Wast of the neepitals 
ile was 80 young he Gig no remember very uach ebout how the eaves ware. 
treated, mut seemed to regret very much that he hac been denied the prive’ 
{lage of an education, Bir Simms remembered seelng the lines of soldiers 


on the Cam: vellaburg roi idly bat referrpd to the WEY as the ‘Revolution. Warts 
chie was @& Very interesting eld mang when wefirat oad Led, bis daughe 
ter invited us into the house, tut: her father wanted to talk outelds where 
he Sit letter", when his duagh ter conveyed this information kyr, Siumst 
jumediitely deci.ed that wo could come in as we “wouldn't be there long 
taghow" : “ _ 
after we guined entrance, the dcughter i alasiod that hax f athex ws 
fery young at the time of the war, whereupon he anowered very testily. “rt ‘ 
‘you are going to tell ity co “head, Or am I going to tell it?* 
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BILLY SLAUGHTER 


Reference: Billy Sleughter, 1123 Watt St., Jeffersonville 


Billy Slaughter was born Septe 15, 1858, on the Lincoln Farm 
near Hodgenville, Kye The Slaughters who now live between the Dixie 
Highway and Hodgenville on the right of the road driving toward Hodgenville 
about four miles off the state highway are the descendants of the old 
slave's master. This old slave was sold once and was given away oncé be-~ 
fore he was given his freedom. ; 

The spring on the Lincoln Farm thet falls froma cliff was a 
place associated with Indian cruelty. It was here in the pool of water be~ 
low the cliff that the Indians would throw babies of the settlers, If the 
litthe children could swim or the settlers could rescue them they escaped, 
otherwise they were drovmede The Indians would gather around the scene of 
the tragedy and rejoice in their fashione The old slave when he was a baby 
was thrown in this pool but wes rescued by white people. He remembers having 
seen several Indians but not manye 

The most interesting subject that Billy Slaughter discussed was 
the Civil War. This was ordinarily believed to be fought over slavery, but 
it really was not, according to his interpretation, which is wnusual for an 
old slave to state. The real reason was that the South withdrew from the 
Union and elected Jefferson Davis President of the Confederacy. In his ow 
dialect he narrated these events accurately. The southerners or Democrats 
were called "Rebels" and "Secess" and the Republicans were called "Abolitionists." 

Another point of interest was John Brown and Harpers Ferry. When 


Harper's Ferry was fired upon, that was firing upon the United States. It was 
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here and through John Brown's Raid that war was virtually declared, The 
old Negro explained that Brown was an Abolitionist, and was captured here 
and later killede While the old slave had the utmost respect for the 
Federal Government he regarded John Brown as a martyr for the cause of 
freedom and included him among the heroes he worshipped. Among his prized 
possessions is an old book written about John Brown's Raide 

The old slave's real hero was Abraham Lincoln. fe plans another 
pilgrimage to the Lincoln Farm to look again at the cabin in which his 
Emancipator was borne He asked me if I read higtor very much. I assured 
him that I read it to some extent. After that he asked me if I recalled 
reading about Linooln during the Civil War walking the White House floor one 
night and a Negro named Douglas remained in his presencee In the beginning 
of the War the Negroes who enlisted in the Union Army were given freedom, also 
the wives, and the children who were not married. 

Another problem that was facing the North at this time was that 
the men who were taken from the farm and factury to the army could not be ro= 
placed by the slaves and production continued in the North as was being done in 
the south. Not all Negroes who wanted te join the Union forces were able to 
do s0 because of the strict watchfulness of their msters,. The slaves were 
made to fight in the southern army whether they wanted to or note This less~ 
ened the number of free Negroes in the Northern army. As a result Lincoln 
decided to free ali Negroese That was the decision he made the night he walked 
the White House floor. This was the old darkey''s story of the conditions that 
brought about the Emancipation Proclamatione er the Negroes was brought 
about during the Civil War but it was not the reason that the war was fought, 


was the unusual opinion offhis Negros 
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"Uncle Billy's" father joined the Union army at the Taylor 
Barracks, near Louisville, Kye, which was the Camp Taylor during the World 
Ware Uncle Billy's father and mother and their children who were not 
married were given freedom. The old slave has kept the papers that were 
drawn up for this act. 

The old darkey explained that the Negro soldiers never fought 
in any decisive battles. There must always be someone to clean and polish 
the harness, care for the horses, dig ditches, and construct parapets. This 
slave's father was at Memphis during the battle there. 

The Slaughter family migrated to Jeffersonville in '65. Billy 
was then sevon years old. At that time there was only one depot here ~ a 
freight and passenger depot at Court and Wall Streets. What is ie known 
as Eleventh Ste was then a hickory#hf grove ~ a paradise for squirrel hunters. 
On the ridge beginning at 7th and Mechanic Sts. were persimmon trees. This 
was a splendid hunting haven for the Negroes for their favorite wild animal - 
the o*possume The ridge is known today as ‘possum ridgee The vastton east 
of SteAnthony's Cemetery was covered in woods. Since there were s& number 
of beechnuts, pigeons frequented this place and were sought here. One could 
catch them faster than he could shoot them... 

At this time there were two shipyards in Jeffersonville - Barmore's 
and Howard's. Barmore's shipyard location was first the location of a big 
meat-packing companye The old darkey called it a “pork house". 

The old slave had seen several boats launched from these yards, 
Great crowds would gather for this event. After the hull was completed in 
the docks the boat was ready to launche The blocks that served as props were 
Imocked down one et a time. One man would Imock down each prope There were 


several men employed in this work on the appointed dey of the launching of 
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the boat. The boat would be christened with a bottle of champagne on its 
way to ther ivere 

"Uncle Billy" worked on a steamboat in his earlier days, This 
boat traveled from Louisville to New Orleanse People traveled on the river 
for there were few railroadse The first work the old darkey did was to clean 
the decks, later he cleaned up inside the boat, that yas,\.he mopped up the 
floors and made the berths. The next job he held was ladies' cabin man, later 
he took care of the quarters where the officials of the boat slepte The 
darkey also worked as a second pantry man. This work consisted of waiting 
on the tables in the dining room, the ments anotaes had to be spotless. 
Sometimes it would become necessary for him to change his shirt three times 
a dave 

The meats on the menu would include pigeon, duck, turkey, chicken, 
quail, beef, pork, and muttone Vegetables of the season were served,as well 
as dessertse It was nothing unusual for a half dollar to be left under a 
plate as a tip for the waiter. Those who worked in the cabins never set a 
price for a shoe shine. Fifteen cents was the lowest they ever received. 

During a yellow fever epidemic before a quarantine could be de- 
clared a boatload of three hundred people left Louisville at night to go to 
Mébhis, Tenn. During the same time this boat went to New Orleans where 
yellow fever was raginge The captain warned them of ite In two narrow streets 
the old darkey recalled how he had seen the people fall over dead. These 
streets were crowded and there were no sidewalks, only room for a wagone llere 
the victims would be sitting in the doorways, apparontly asleep, only to fall 
over deade 

When the boat returned, one of the crew was stricken with this 


disaasee. Uncle Billy nursed him until they reached his home at Cairo, Ille 
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No one else took the yellow fever and this man recovered, 

Another job "Uncle Billy" held was helping to mike the brick 
used in the U.S. Quarter Master Depote Colonel James Keigwin operated 
a brick kiln in what is now a colored settlement between 10th and 14th 
and Watt and Spring Sts. The clay was obtained from this field. It was 
his task to off-bare the brick after they were taken from the molds, and 
to place them in the eyes to be burnede ‘Wood was used as fuele 

"Uncle Billy" reads his Bible quite often. He sometimes wonders 
why he is still left here = all of his friends are gone; all his brothers 
and sisters are fonée But this he believes is the solution - that there must 
be someone left to tell about old times. 

"The Bible," he quotes, "says that two shall be working in the 
field together and one shall be taken and the other left. I am the one who 


is left," he concludes. 
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lir. and Mrs. Alex Smith, an eighty-three year old negro couple 
were slaves in Kentucky near Paris, Tennessee, as children. They 
now reside at 127 North Lake Street, on the western limits of South 
Bend. This couple lives in a little shack patched up with tar 
paper, tin, and wood, 

lirge Elizabeth Smith, the talkative See of the familly is a 
small woman, very wrinkled, with a stocking cap pulled over her gray 
heie, She wore a dress made of three difforent print materlalsys 
sleeves of one kind, collar of snother and body of a third. Her 
front teeth were discolored, brown stubs, which suggested that she 
chews tobacco, 

lip. Alex Smith, the husbend is tall, though probacly he was a 
well built man at one time. He gets around by means of a cane. 
irs. Smith said that he igs not at s11 well, and he was in the 
hospital for six weeks last winter. 

The wife, Hlizabeth or Betty, as her husband calls her, was a 
slave on the Peter Stubblefield plantetion in Kentucky, the nearest 
town being Paris, Tennessee, while Mr. Smith was a slave on the Robert 
Stubbelfield plantation nearby. 

Although only a chiid of five, Mr. Smith remembers the Civil War, 
especially the marching of thousands of soldiers, and the horse-drawn 
artillery wagons. The Stubblefields freed their slaves the first 
winter after the war. 


On the Peter Stubbelfield plantation the slaves were treated 


very well and had plenty to eat, while on the Robert Stubbelfield 
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plantation Mr. Smith went hungry many times, and said, "often, I 
would see a dog with a bit of bread, and I would have been willing 
to take it from him if I had not been afraid the dog would bite me. 
Mrs. Smith was named after Elizabeth Stubblefield, a relative 
of Peter Stubbelfield, As a child of five years or less, Elizabeth 
had to spin "long reels five cuts a day," pick seed from cotton, and 
cockle burrs from wool, and perform the duties of a house girl. 
Unlike the chores of Elizabeth, Mr. Smith had to chop wood, 
carry water, chop weeds, care for cows, pick bugs from tobacco 
plants. This little boy had to go barefoot both summer and winter, 
and remembers the cracking of ice under his bare feet. 
The day the mistress and master came end told the slaves they 
were free to go any place they desired, Mrs. Smith's mother told 
her later that she was gled to be free but she had no place to go 
or any money to go with. Many of the slaves would not leave and 
she never witnessed such crying as went on. later Mrs. Smith was 
paid for working. She won’ in the fields for"witteld and clothes. 
A few years later she nursed children for twenty-five cents a week 
and "wittels," but after a tim she received fifty cents a week, 
board and two dresses. She married Mr. Smith at the age of twenty. 
Mr. Smith's father rented a farm and Mr. Smith has been a farmer 
all his life. The Smith couple have been married sixty-four years. 
Mrs. Smith says, "and never a cross word exchanged. Mr. Smith and I 
had no children." 
The room the writer was invited into was a combination bed-room 
and living room with a large heating stove in the centre of the small 


room. A bed on one side, a few chairs about the room. The floor was 
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covered with an old patched rug. The only other room beside this 
room was a very small kitchen. The whole home was shabby and poor. 
The onty means of support the family has is a government old 
age pension which amounts to about fourteen dollars a month. 
Their little shack is situated in the the center of a Large 
lot around which a very nice vegetable garden is planted. The 
property belongs to Mr. Harry Brazy, and the old couple does not 
pay rent or taxes and they may stay there es long as they live, 


"which is good enough for us," says Mrs. Smith. 


As the writer was leaving Mrs. Smith said, "I like to talk and 


meet people. Come again.” 
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EX-SLAVE, LIFE STORY 
OF 
BARNEY STONE 


Referemc e@ Personal interview with former slave, Hamilton 6o. 


This is the life story of Barney Stone, a highly respected 
colored gentleman of Noblesville, Hamilton County seaté Mr. Stone 
is near nintey-one years old, is in sound physical condition and 
still has a remarkable menory. He was a slave in the state of Ken~# 
tucky for more than sixteen years and a soldier in the Union army 
for nearly two years. He educated himself and taught school to cole 
ored children four years following the Vivil War. He studied in 
1868, and hag been a preacher in the Colored Baptist Faith for six- 
ty nine years, having been instrumental in the pbuilding of seven 
churches in that time. Mr. Stone joined the K. of P. Lodge, the 
I.0.0.F. and Masonic Lodge and is still a menber of the latter. 

This fine old colored man has always worked hard for the uplift and 
advancement of the colored r ace and has accomplished much in this 
effort in the States of Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana. He, to- 
gether with his preaching of the gospel, and his lecturing, has fol- 
loved farming. He now has a field of sweet corn and a fine, large 
garden, which he plowed, planted aml tended himself and not a weed 
can be found inéither. He is the only ex-slave now living in Hamilton 
County, the others all deceased, and is one of three living members 
pf Hamilton county G.A.R. the other two menbers being white. 

Mr. Stone has given to the writer "My Life's Story", which he 


desires to call it, and in this story he pkctures to the reader, 
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tgixteen years of hell as a slave on a plantation," a story which will 
convince the reader that, even though much blood was shed in our Civil 
Yar, the war was a Godsend to the American Nation. This story is told 


just as given by Mr. Stone. 
MY LIFE'S STORY 


"My name is Barney Stone, I was bom in slavery, May 17, 1847, 
in Spencer County, Kentucky. I was a slave on the plantation of Lem- 
uel Stone )all slaves bore the last name of their master) for nearly 
seventeen years md was considered a leader among the young slaves 
on our plantation. ufy Mammy was mother to ten children, all slaves, 
and my Pappy, Buck Grant, was a buck Slave on the plantation of John 


Grant, his Mastah; my pappy was used much as a male cow is used on 


the stock farm and was hired out to other plantation owners for that 
purpose and was regarded as a valuable slave. His Mastah permitted 
him 60 visit my mother each week-end on our plantation. 

My Mastah was a hard man when he was angry, drinking or not feel- 
ing well, than at times he was kind to us. I was compelled to pick cot- 
ton and do otherwark when I was avery mall boy. Mastah would never 
sell me because Iwas regarded as the best young slave on the planta- 
tion. Different from mmy other slaves, I was kept on the plantation 
from the day I was born until the day I ran away, ~- 

Slaves were sold in two ways, some times at private sale to a man 
who went about the Southlamd buying slaves until he has many in his 
ponseeatons then he would have a big auction sale and would re-sell 
them to the highest bidder, much in the same manner as our live-stock 


are sold now in auction sales. Professional slave buyers in those 
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days were called “nigger buyers". He cafe to the plantation with a 


doctore He would point out two or three slaves which looked good to 

him and which could be spared by the owner, and would have the er a 
examine the Slave's heart. If the doctor prenounced the slave as sound, 
then the nigger buyer would make m offer to the owner and if the amount 
was satisfactory, the slave was sold. Some large plantation sereee. hav- 
ing a large number of slaves, wuld hold a publie auction and dis pose 

of some of them, then he wuld attend another sale and buy new slaves, 
this was done sometimes to get better slaves and sometimes to make money 
on the sale of them.” 

Many tims, as I have said before, our treatment on our plan tation 
was horrible. When Iwas just a small boy, I witnessed my sister sold 
aml taken away. Oneday one of horses came into the barn am Mastah 
noticed that she was caripped. He flew into a rage and thought I had 
hurt the horse, eines that, or that I knew who did it. I told him 
that I did not do it and he demamed that I tell him who did ats if 
Ididn*t. I did not know and when I told him so, he secured a whip 
tied me to a post am whipped me until I was covered with blood. 1 
begged him, "Mastah, Mastah, please don't whip me, I do not know who 
did it." He then took out his pocket knife and I would have been 
killed if Mkssus (his dear wife) had not make him quit. She untied 
me and gared for mee 

Many has been the time, I have seen my mammy beaten mercilessly 
and far no good reason. One day, not long before the out-break of the 
Civil War, a nigger wyer came and I witnessed my dear Mammy and my 
one year old baby brother, sold. I seen er taken away, never to see 
her again unt81 I found her twenty-seven years later at Clarksburg, 
Tennessee. My baby brother was with her, but I did not know him until 
Mammy told me who he was, he had grown into a large man. That was a 
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happy meeting. After those experiences of “sixteen long years in 
hell, as a slave, I was very bitter against the white man, until 

after I ran away and joined the Union army e 

At the out-break of the Civil Yar and when the Northern army 

was marching into the Southland, hundreds of male slaves were shot 
down by the Rebels, rather than see them join with the Yankees. One 
day when I leamned tmt the Northem troops were very close to our 
plantation, I ran away and hid in a culvert, but was foum and I would 
have been shot had the Yankee troops not scattered them am that saved 
mee I joined that Union army and served one year, eight months and 
twenty-two days, and fought with them ih the battle of Fort Wagnor, 
and also in the battle of Milikin's Bend. Yhen I went into the army, 
T could nid read or write. The white soldiers took an interest in me 
and taught me to write and read, am when the war was over I could 
write a very good letter. I taught what little I knew to colored 
chila@en after the tar. 

I studied day and night for the next three years at the home of 

a lawyer, educat&ng myself and in 1868, I started preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ and have continued to do so for sixty-nine years. In 
that time I have been instrumental in the buidling of seven churches 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Tada. I did this good work through grate- 
fulness to God for my deliverance and my salvation: During my life, 

I have joined the K. of P. Lodge, and I.0.0.F. and Masonic Lodge. I 
have preached for the up-life and advancement of the colored race. I 
have accomplished much good in this life and have raised a family of 
eight children. I love and am loyal to my country and have received 

great compensasim from my government for my services. I am in good 

healéh and still able to work, and I.am thankful to my od and my 


country." 
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Escepe from Bondage of Adah Isabelle Suggs. 

Among the interesting stories connected with former slaves one cf the most 
outstanding ones is the life story of Adah Isabelle Suggs, indeed her escepe from 
slavery planned and executed by her enxious mother, Harriott McClain, bears the 
earmarks of fiction, but the truth of all related-.occurences has been extablished 
by the aged negro woman and her daughter lirs. Harriott Uolloway, both citizens of 
Evansville, Indiana, 

before 

Born in slevery January the twenty-second, 1852 the child Adah McClein and was 
the property of Colonel Yackson MeClain and louise; his wifes 

According to the customary practice of reising slave children, Adah wes left 
et the negro quarters of the McClain plantation, a large estate located in Hender- 
sen county, three and one half miles from the village of Henderson, Kentucky. 

There she wes cered for by her mother. She retains many impressions gained in 
early childhood of the slave quarters; she remembers the slaves singing and dance 
ing together after the day of toil. Their voices were strong and their songs were 
swoet. "Master was good to his slaves and never beat them." were her words concern- 
ing her master. 

When Adeh was not yet five years of age the mistress, Louisa McClain, made a 
trip to the slave quarters to review conditions of the negroes. Jt was there she 


discovered. that one little girl there had been developing ideas and ideals; the 


mother hed taught the little one to kmit tiny stockings, using wheat straws for 


knitting needles. 


Mrs. McClain at once took charge of the child, taking her from her mother'e 
care end establishing her room at the residence of the McClain family. | 

Todey the aged negro woman recalls the words of praise and encouragement acoore 
ded her accomplishments, for the child was apt, active, responsive to influence and 


soon learned to fetch any needed volume from the library shelves of the McClain 


: home. 
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She was contented and heppy but the mother knew that much unhappiness was 
jn store for her young daughter if she remained as she was situated. 

A custom prevailed throughout the southern states that the first born of each 
slave maiden should be the son or deughter of her master and the gifls were forced 
into maternity at puberty. The mothers naturally resisted this terrible 
practice and Harriott was determined to prevent her child being victimized. 

One planned escape was thwerted;when the girl was about twelve years of age 
the mother tried to take her to a place of sefety but they were overteken on the r 
road to the ferry where they honed to be put across the Ohio river. They were care 
ried beck to the plantation and the mother was midis ounishea and imprisoned in 
an upsteir roome 

The little girl knew her mother wes imprisoned and often climbed up to a 
window where the two could talk together. 

One night the mother received directions through a dream in which her escans 
was planned. She told the child ebout the dream and instructed her to @ carry out 
orders that they; might escape together. 

The girl brought a lerge knife from Mrs. hcClain's rentry a8 op the aid of 
that tool the lock wes pried from the prison door and the mother made her wey into 
the open world about midnight. 

A large tobacco barn became her refuge where she weited for her child. 

The firl hed some trouble making her escape; she had become a useful and necessary 
member of her mistress' household and her services were hourly in demand. The 
Daughter “young misses" Annie MeClein wes afflicted from birth having & cleft 
palate and later decsibcteis heart dropsy which made regular surgery imperative. 
The negro girl had learned to care for the young white woman and could draw the 
bandages for the surgeon whey “Young Missus" underwent surgical treetment. 

The memory of one trip to Louisville is vivid in the mind of the old negress 
today for she was taken to the city and the party stopped at the Gault House and ; 
Ht . 
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"It was a grand place," she declares, as she describes the surroundings; 
the handsome dreperies and the winding steirwey and other artistic objects seen 
at the grend hotel. 
The child loved her young mistress end the young mistress desired the good 
slave should be alweys neer her; so, patient waiting was reauired by the negro 
mother before her daughter finally reeched their rendezvous. 
Under cover of night the two Bugitives traveled the three miles to henderson, 


ered 


there they secreted themselves under the house of “rg. Nergaret Bentley until 
darkness fell over the world to cover their retreat. imagine the frightened 

nerroes steelthily creeping through the woods in constent fear of being re= 
ceptured. Federal soldiers put them across the river at Henderson end from that 
point they cautiously advanced towerd Evansville. The husband of Harriott, hil- 
ton MeClain and her son Jerome were volunteers in a negro regiment. The operation 
of the Federal Statute providing for the enlistment of slaves made enlisted negroes 
free as well as their wives and children, so, by that statute Harriott keClain and 
her daughter should have been given their freedom. 

When the refugees arrived in Evansville they were befriended by free negroes 
of the area. Harriott obtained a position as maid with the Parvine family, “Miss 
Hallie and Miss Genevieve Parvine were real good folks," daclares the aged negro 
Adeh when repeating her story. After working for the Misses Parvine for about two 


years, the negro mother hed saved enough money to place her child in "pay school" 


there she learned rapidlye 


Adeh kicClein wes married to Thomas Suggs January 18, 1872. Thomas was a slave 
of Bill McClain and it is believed he adopted the name Suggs because a lr. Suggs 
had Befriended him in time of trouble. Of this fact neither the wife nor daughter 


have positive proof. The father has departed this life but Adah Suggs lives on with 


her memories. 
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Lauena Creel 

Varied experiences have attended her wey. Wifehood and devotion; motherhood 
and cere she has known for she hes given fifteen children to the world. 
Among them were one set of twins, daughters and triplets ¥ two sons and a 
daughter. She is a beloved mother to those of her children who remein near 
her and says she is happy in her belief in God and Christ and hopes for a 
glorious hereafter where she can serve the Lord Jesus Christ and praise him 
eternally. 


What greater hope cen be given to the mortel than the hope cherished by 


Adeh Isabelle Suggs? 


Lauana Creel 
1415 8S. Barker Avenue 
Evensville Indiana. 
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Bibliography s Katie Sutten ,aved exeslaye » Onk strect , Evansville ,Inds 


Sra negtearerageE: 


" thite folks *Jjes naturolly different fren der iciese” said Aunt Eatio 
Sutten ,ex «slave » as cho ti htened her bomet strincs wilor her wrine 
kled chin . , 
* We's different in color ein tal and in licion and belicfse 

We's different in ovory way ext can never be spected to think oe to 


live alike." 


" vhen I was a little gal 1 lived with -y nother in on old log cabin. 
Ly mamgy was joed to me but she had to spond so much of her time at 
humoring the white babies and tak: ne care of thon that she harily ever 
ot to even sing hor ow babies to eleep e* 

* Ole lAesus ond Youn; ‘dssus told the little slave children that 
the stork brou ht the white babies to their mothers but that the slave 
children wore all hatched) out from buszards ecge and we bolievod it was 
truee" 

" Yos, Maom tf belioves in evil epirite arm thatY there sre many 
folks that can put spells on you ,and iftn you cont belfeve it you had 
Settee be careful for there cre folles right here in t is town thet heve 
the -owor to bewlteh you and then you will never be happy o.cin ¢® 

Aunt Kathe ceolared that the seventh son pf a seventh son , 
oe the seventh saucghter of a seventh daughter possesses the 10 wer to 
heal diseases and that a child born after the death of its father pose 
BesG0R 4 strange and uninown power’. 
While aunt Katie was talking , a neighber cane in to borrtw a shovel 
fron hers | 
* Nopnosindeed I never lends anything to nobody." she declared. 
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After the new nelchbor left , Aunt Katic sald s" Sho jes erbout wanted 
dat shovel so she could 'hax'me. A worm “orrowed a poker from ry marry 
and hexed marry by bending, the poker and remy cot all twisted up wid 
rhumatis "twill her uncle strei,btened de poker ond den mamry pot as 
straight ces anybody 4" 

" No, Maams, nobody winter talco mutythin, of nine out'n this houses" 

Aunt Katie Sutton 's voice was tin and hor tune uncert,,in but she remeribere 
ed some of the sons she heard in Blavery days e One was a lullaby sung 
by her mother and the soy; 1s c¢iven on seperate pases of this artical. 
Three years ao Aut Katie was called away on her last journey 
although she hed always emmerced the back and front: steps of her cote 
tage with chamber lye daily to keep ewy evil spirits death crept in 
and demanded the price each of us mst pay and Katie answored tho call. 
Aunt Katie sprinkled salt in the foot prints of departin,: uests 
* Dat's so dey kain leave no 433will behind em and can never come egin 
*thout an invitation »" she oxplained. 

She said ashe ono time planted a tree with a curse and that her worst 
enery dle@ that seme yeas. 

* Evil spirits creeps around all night long and ewll people 's alwnys 
able to hex you ,Se, you bad best be carafal how you talks to strancors. 
Always spit on a coin before You gives it to a begger and dont pass too 
Close to a hunchbaoked person unless you can rub the hump or you will 
have bed luck as sure as anythinge® 

Aunt Katde deslaced @ rabbit's foot only brought good luck if the 
rabbit had been killed by a crose eyed negro in a country grave yard 
in the dark of the moen and she said that she believed one of that desore 


iption would be found only once in a lifetime oy possibly a hundred years, 


olklore » 
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Yonder urch Countys 


Lavaca creel e 
Sung by Katie Sutton » Exgslave of Evansville, Indians. 


2 eater atattentaenteeies mie] renee 2resen an erEnrenmE 


"a snow white stork flow down from the sly, 
fock a ly@ » ry baby bye 3 
fo toke a Baby gal so fair, 
fo youns niigsus ,waitin thore 3 
(hen all was quiet as a mouse, 
Tn olo massats bip fine houde.s 


Refrain s Pat little gal was borned rich an free, 
She's de sap from out a suah tree 5 
Put you are jes as sreet to mo ; 
fy Little colored chile, 
Jes lay yo head upon vy bres 3 
An res , and ree » ON ros , au res, 
My little colored chile. 


To a eabin im a woodland crear , 

You ‘ve come gy a maney's heart to choers 
In this ole slave's cabin, 

your hande ry heart stringe crabbing 

Jos Lay your head upon my bres, 


‘y Little colored chile. wee  Ropeat Kefraine 


Yo duddy plouchs ole masea's corn, 

vo mexny doea the cooking 3 

She'll cive dimer to her hungry chile, 
Vhen nohedy is a looking ; 
Ton't be ashamod sry chile , I begs 

Caso cou was hatched from a buggsard's erg 3 
“y Little eclored chiles 


“Repeat Refraine 
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SLAVERY DAYS OF CEORGE THORPSON 
As Told by him to the Writere 

liy name is George Thompson, I was born in Monroe County, Kentycky 
near the Cumberland river Octe 8, 1854, on the Manfred Furgeson plantation, 
who ovned about 50 slaves, Mister Frurgerson was a preacher and had three 
daughters and was kind to his slaves. . | 

I was quite a small boy when our family, which included an older 
sister, was sold to Ed. Thompson in Medcalf Coe Kentucky, who owned about 50 
other slaves, and as was the custom then we was given the name of our new 
master, "Thompson" » 

Iwas hardly twelve years old when slavery was abolished, yet I can 
renember at this late date most of the happenings as they existed at that timee 

I was so young and unexperienced when freed I remained on the Thompson 
plantation for four years after tne war and worked for my board and clothes 
as eoach boy and any other odd jobs around the plantations | 

I have no education, I can neither read nor writer, as a slave I was 
not allowed to have bookse On Sundays I would ge into the woods and gather 
ginseng which I would sell to the doctors for from 10¢ to 15¢ a pound and with 
this money I would buy a book that was called the Blue Back Spellere Our master 
would not allow us to have any books and when we were lucky enough to own a book 
we would have to keep it hid, for if our master would find us with a book he 
would whip us and take the book from us. After receiving three severe wiippings 
I gave up and never again tried for any learning, and to this day I can neither 
read nor writée | 


Slaves were never sllowed off of their plantation without a written 


pass, and if caught away from their plantation without a pass by the Pady-Rollers 


- 3 my 


mt — ; 6 te A 
or Gorillars (who were a band of ruffians) they were whippede 


As there were no oil lamps or candles » another black boy and myself | 
wore stationed at the dining table to hold grease lamps for the white folks to 
see to ete And we would use brushes to Shoo away the flies, 

In 1869 I left the plantation to GG on my owne I landed in Heart 
County, Kye and went to work for Mr. George Parish in the tobacco fields at 


225900 per year and two suits of clothes ;after working two years for lr. Parish 


IT left. I drifted from place to place in Alabama and Mississippi, working first 


at one place and then another, and finally drifted into Franklin in 1912 and 
went to work on the Fred Lurry farm on dam Hurricane road for 10 years, I 
afterwards worked for Ashy Bieeesen, @ house movere 

I have lived at my present address, 651 North Young Ste since coning 


to Prankling 


(Can furnish photograph if wanted) 


Archie Koritz, Field Worker 
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EX~5 LAVES 


Rev. Wamble, Gary, Indiana 
Rev. Wamble was born a slave in Monroe County, ilississippi, in 
1859, The Westbrook family owned many slaves in charge of aver~ 
seers who managed the farm, on which there were usually two hun- 
dred or more slaves. One of the Westbrook daughters married a Mr. 
Wamble, a wagon-maker. The Westbrook family gave the newly-weds 
two slaves, as did the Wamble family. One of the two slaves con- 
ing from the Westbrook family was Rev. Wamblets grandfather. It 
seens that the slaves took the name of their master, hencs Rev. 
Wamble!s grandfather was named Wamble,. 

Families owning only a few slaves and in moderate circum 
stances usually treated their slaves kindly since like a farmer 
with only a few horses, it was to their best interest to see that 
thelr slaves were well provided for. The slaves were valuable, 
and there was no funds to buy others, whereas the large slave 
owners/ were wealthy ami one slave more or less made little diff- 
erence. The Reverend's father and his brothers were children of 
original African slaves and were of the same age as the Wamble 
boys and grew up together. The Reverend's grandfather was manager 
of the farm and the three Wamble boys worked under him the same 
as the slaves. Mr. Wamble never permitted any of his slaves to 
be whipped, nor were they mistreated, 

Mr. Westbrook was a deacon in the Methodist Church and had two 
slave over-seers to manage the farm and the slaves. He was very 


severe with his slaves and none were ever permitted to leave the 


farm, If they Gd leave the farm and were found outside, they were 
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arrested and whipped. Then Westbrook was motified and one of the 
over-seers would come and take the slave home where he would again 
be whinped. The slave was tied to a cedar tree or post am lash- 
ed with a snake whip . Poche othe 

Rev. Wamble's mother was a Deere glare and when the rie 
end was two years of age, his mother aied from a miscarriage caus~ 
ed by a whipping. When the women slaves were in an advanced stag 


of pregnancy they were made to lie face down in a specially dug 


depression in the ground and were whipped. Otherwige they were 


ee ene, * eae 


treated like the men. Their arms were tied around a cedar tree , 
or post, and they were lashed. 

Since the Reverend appeared to be a promising slave, both the 
Yestbrooks and the Wambles wanted him, much like one would want a 
valuable colt today. Since the Reverend's grandmother was a West- 
brook and the Wambles treated the slaves much better, she wanted 
him to become a Wamble. She hid the child in a shed, what would 
probably be a poor dog-house today, and fed the child during the 
night time. 

During this period of his life the Reverend remembers what 
happened to one of the Westbrook slaves who had run re One 
evening he came to the Wattble home and asked for some supper. 

Wamble took the slave into his home and after feeding him, placed 

a log chain which was hanging above the fire-place, around the slave's 
waist, left him to sleep on a bench in front of the fire-place. The 
next morning after the slave was given breakfast by the Wambles, 
Westbrook, his son and over-seer appeared. Rev. Wamble in his 


hide-out remembers being awakened by the sound of the slave being 
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whipped and the moaning of the slave. After the whipping, the 
slave was turned loose, After he had gone about a mile through 
the bottom-land toward the river, Westbrook turned his hounds looge 
on the slave's tracks. The hounds treed the slave before he had 
gone another mile, much like a dog would tree a cat. 

The Westbrooks pulled the slave down from the tree and the dogs 
slashed his foot. The slave was then whipped and long ropes plac- 
ed around him, He was driven back to the Wamble place with whips 
where he was once again whipped. They they drove him two miles to 
the Westbrook place where he was whipped once more. Whatever bee 
came of the slave, whether he died or recovered, is unknown. One 
unusual feature of this story is that Westbrook who permitted his 
slaves to be whipped, was a church deacon, whereas Wamble, who 
never attended church, never whipped or mistreated his slaves. 

The Reverend states that in the community where he resided 
the slaves were well treated except for the whippings they re- 
ceived. They were well-fed, and if injured or sick, were attend- 
ed by a doctor on the same principal that a person would care for 
an injured horse or sick cow. The slaves were valuable, and it 
was to the best interest of the owner to see that they were able 
to work. | 

In case of slaves having children, the children became the 
property of the mother's owner. If the south had won the war, 
Wamble would have been a Westbrook since his mother was a Westbrook 
slave, and if it lost, he would go to live with his father and take 
the name of his father, a Wamble slave. So until the war was over 


he was hid out much like a small child would bring a stray dog home 


| and hide it somewhere for fear that if his parents discovered it, 
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it would be taken away. 

The living quarters of the slaves were made of logs covered 
with mud, and the roof was covered with coarse boards upon which 
dirt about a foot in depth was placed. There were no floors ex- 
cept dirt or the bare ground. The furniture consisted of a small 
stove and the beds were two boards extending from two walls, the 
extending ends resting on a peg driven into the ground. This 
would make a one-legged bed. The two boards were covered across 
ways with more boards and the slaves slept on these boards or 
upon the dirt floor. There were no blankets provided for them. 

For food the slaves received plenty of meat, potatoes, and what- 
ever could be raised. If the master had plenty to eat, so did 

the slaves, but if food was not plentiful for the master, the slaves 
had less to eat. 

Only one of the three Wamble boys joined the southern army. 
Until the war was over, the other two boys who refused to go to 
war hid out in the surrounding woods and hills. The only time 
the Reverend's father left the farm was to attend his master Billy, 
when he was in a hospital recovering from wounds received in battle. 

Wamble was a wagon-maker, and he made two or three wagons which 
usually took about six months. Then he hitched teams to them and 
went north to Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas and kept going until 
he had sold the wagons and teams, keeping one wagon and team, with 
which to return home. Some times the master would be gone for a 
period of nine to twelve months. During his absence the Reverend's 
grandfather was in charge of the farm, 

The grandmother of Rev. Wamble was a full-blooded African 


negro, brought to this country as a slave at seventeen years of 
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AZO. She was a very large and strong woman and was often hired out 
to do a man's work. Slaves were forbidden to have papers ta Aaeios 
possession and since they were forbidden to read papers, hardly 
any slaves could read or write. There never was any occassion or 
need to do these things. It was not known that the Reverendls 
grandmother could read and write until after the Civil War. The 
Reverend remembers his grandmother bringing an old newspaper to his 
hide-out during the Civil war, late at night, after the Wamble 
family had retired, and making a candle from fried meat grease and 
a cord string, which made a very tiny light. She placed some old | 
blankets over the walls so that no light could be seen through the 
cracks in the hut. She would then place the paper es near as 
possible to the light, without burning it, and read the paper. It 
was never discovered where or how she learned to read and write. 

If a young, good-looking, husky negro was trustworthy, the 
family would make him the driver of the family carriage. They 
would dress him in the best clothes obteinable and with a silk- 
finished beaver skin hat. The driver sat on a seat on the top 
and towards the front of the carriage. He was compelled to stay 
on this seat when waiting for any of the family that he might be 
driving, regardless of the weather or the length of time what he 
had to wait. 

The mail was carried in the same kind of vehicle with negro 
drivers, In each town there was a certain rack at which this mail | 
carriage would stop in each village or wherever the designated stop 
was made. Upon nearing the rack and cofiing to a stop, the driver 


would blow a bugle call which could be heard for miles around, and 


people hearing this bugle would come and get their mail. The 
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Reverend remembers that several of these drivers froze to death | 
during the cold weather, and that in the winter, many times the i 
i 
horses on the mail carriage upon coming to this rack would stops | 
and the driver would be sitting frozen to death in his seat. | 


é 
f 
é 

i 


Men would take him down, carefully saving the silk beaver- ! 
skin hat for some other driver. / 

Since the slaves had no votes, they had no interest in politics 
when they became free and knew nothing about political conditions 
other than that after the Civil War they were free and bad a vote. 
As a boy the Reverend remembers seeing the white and black soldiers 
marching on election day. 

The politicians would always tell the negroes what was good 
for them and making it appear that it was for their best interest, 
and they should vote for hin, always giving them the desert first 
and making them think that they were on the level no matter what 
the meal might be or what hardships they were causing the negro to 
suffer. On one instance after the negroes were forbidden to vote 
they marched in a body to the polls and demanded a Democratic 
ballot and were then permitted to vote. 

Rev. Wamble was twenty-seven years of age before he saw and 
read his first newspaper. He lived with the Wambles for twenty 
years after the war, when his father. then in partnership with another 
man, purchased forty acres of land. He attended his first school 
for a period of two months only in 1871, In 1872 the government 
built a school on his father's farm and it was taught by a mission-~ 
ary. The school term was for a period of three months each year. 
The Reverend attended this school for seven years. 


In 1880 he married the first time. His first wife died in 
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Memphis, Tennessee, in 1888, By this marriage there were four 
children, On February 1, 1892, the Reverend with his two survive | 
ing children all entered school at a collage in Little Rock, Arkan- 
SaS« One of his daughters died in the third year of her school : 
year, but the other graduated from the Normal School and was a 
teacher for several years. At the present time she is married to 
a minister in Louisiana and is the mother of ten children and is 
a nurse. The three oldest children have degrees and the others 
are expected to do the same. 

The Reverend married his second wife in 1894. She died in 
1907. By this marriage nine children were born. 

The Reverend has been in the ministry for thirty-seven years. 
Seeing the need of making more money, two of his sons came to Gary, 
Indiana, to work in 1924. Now both are working in the post-office. 
Two years later he came to Gary for the same reason and after work- 
ing two years in the coke plant, wes laid off due to the depression, 
The youngest daughter of the Reverend by his second marriage grad- 
vated from a college in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and is now teaching 
in New York City. 

Although the Reverend is advanced in years, he is quite active 
and healthy. He says he has a small pension and is just waiting 
until 1t 1s time to pass on to the next world. He has six children 
and seventeen grandchildren living. 

As the Reverend remembered the south, none of the white people 


worked at manual labor, but usually sat under as shade tree. They 


were usually clerks, bookkeepers or tradesmen. 
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Samuel Watson, a citi,en of Evansville, Indiana, was born in Webster County, 
‘Kentucky, February 14, 1862. His master's home was loceted two and one half miles 
from Clay, Kentucky on Craborchard Creek. 


. "Uncle Sammy" as the negro children living near his home on South East Fifth 


Street call the old man, possesses an unuauel /elear memorye In fact he remembers 


secing the soldites and hearing the report of annon while he was yet an infent. °- 


One story told by the old negro relates how "old missus" seved "old massa's 
horses". The story follows: 

The mistress accompanied by a number of sleves was walking out one merning 
and all were startled by the sound of hurrying eer Soon many mounted soldiers 
could be seen coming over @ hill in the distances The child Semuel was later 


. 


tola that the soldiers were meking their wey to Fort Donelson and were pressing 
horses into service. They were also enlisting negroes into service when, possible. 

Old master, Thomas Watson, owned many good able-bodied slaves end many splen- 
aid horsese The mistress realized the denser of loss and aus the "big gate" 
that separated the coral from the forest lends, krs. Wetson ran into the midst of 
the horses shouting and frailing them. The frightened horses ran into the for» 
est off the highwey end toward the rivere 

When the soldiers stopped at the Watson plantation they found only a few old 
work horses standing under e tree and not desiring these they went on their waye 

The little negro boy ran and hid himsel? in the corner meade by @ creat outside 
chimney, where he was found later, by his frightened mother. Uncle Samuel ree 
members that the horses came home the following afternoon, none missing. 

‘Unele Samuel remembers when the war ended and the slaves were emancipeted. 
“Some were happy I and some were sad tt Many dreeded leaving their old homes and 
their masters’ families. 

Unele Samuel's mother and three children were told that they were free people 
and the master asked the mother to take her little ones and go aways : 


Swe comphied and took her family to the plentation of Jourdein James, hoping 
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to work and keep her feuily-together. Wages received for her work failed to sup= 

port the mother and children so she left the employ of Mr. James and worked from 

place to plece until her children became helf starved end withovt clothing. 

The older children, remembering better and happier days, ran eway from their 
sidxmaxkex mother and went back to their old master. 

Thomas Watson went to Dixon, Kentucky and hed an article of inientare drawn 
up binding both Thomas end Leureh to his service for a long nember of. yeerse 
Little Samuel only remeined with his mother who took him to the home of William 
Allen ee lir. Pricets plantetion wes situated in Webster County, Kentucky about 
half-wey between Providence and Cley on Craborchard Creek, Myr. Price hed th 
little boy indentured to his service for a period of eighteen years. There the boy 
lived and worked on the plentation. 

He said he had a good home among good people. His master gave him five real 
whippings within a period of fourteen years but Uncle Samuel believes he deserved 
every lash administered. 

Uncle Sere] loved his mester's family, he speaks of Miss Lena, Miss Lule, 
Wester Jefferson and Master John and believes they are still alive. Their 
present home is at Cebra, Kentucky. 

It was the custom for e slave indentured to a master to be given a fair 
education, a good horse, bridle, saddle and a suit of clothes for his — of 
fol, but Mr. Price did not believe the boy deserved the pay and refused or 

‘ hime <A fawyer friend sued in behelf of the negro and received a judgement of 
8115.00 oo hindiee and fifteen dollers). Eighteen dollars repaid the lawyer for 
his. service and Samuel started out with $95.00 end his freedom. 

Evansville became the home of Samuel Watson in 1882. The trip was made by 
train to Henderson then on transfer boat along the Ohio to Evansville. 


Z 
The young negro men was gmpressed by the boat and crew and said he loved the 


E town from the first glimpse. 
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Dr. Bacon,e prominent citizen living at Chandler Avenue end Second Street, 
employed Samuel as coachman. His next service wes es hovse=nen for Levi Igle~ 
heart, 1010 Upper Second Street. Mr. Isleheert grew to trust Samuel and gave him 
many privileges allowing him to cere for horses and to manage business for the 
femily. | 

Samuel was married in 1890, His wife wes born in Bvensville and knew nothing 
of slavery by birth or indenture. | 

Uncle Samuel ves given a job at the Trinity Church, corner of Third and Chaste 
nut Streets. ir. Igleheart recommended him for the positione He received $30.00 

pper month for his services for « nveriod of six yeerse 

Vre VeNeely employed him for several years as janitor for lodges and secret 
orders. The old negro Wes also a perer hanger end wall cleener end did well un» 
till bhe penic seized him as it did goieke, 

Unele Samuel was entitled to an old ese pension which he recieved from 
1o24 until 1935 but January 15th, 1936 something went wrong and the money was 
with held. Then uncle Samuel was sent to the poor house. Still he wes not unhappy 
and did what he could to make others heppye 

In 1936 he agein applied and recéived the pension. $17.00 per month is paid 
for his upkeep, his only lebor consists of tending a little garden end doing light 


chores. He lives with-Williem Crosby on S. E. Fifth Street. 


Teauana Creel 
1415 S. Barker Avenue 
Evansville, Indiene. 
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STORY OF NANCY « HALLIEN 


References Ae Nancy “hallen, 924 rearl it., Sew albany, ind. 


B. Vbaervation of the writer. 


Nancy “Whallen is now about 81 years of Ages “he dossn't know 
exactly. She was avout 5 year of age when Freedom wasdeclured, haney 
was born and raised in Hart County near Jardinsburg, *entucky. She 
is very hard to talx to as her memory is failing and she cn not hear 
very well. 

The little negro girl lived the usual life of a rural negro in 
.ivil ‘ar Time and afterwards. She remembers the “sojers" coming 
trxu the place and asking for food. Some of them camped on the 
farm and talked to her and teased her. 

She tells about one big nigger eslled "Scott" on the place who 
could outwork all the others. liewould hang his hat and shirt on 
a tree limb and work all day long in the blasing sun on the hottest 
day. 

The colored folks used to have revivals, out in the woods. They 
would sometimes bulld a sort of brush shelter with leaves for a 
roof and service a would be held here. Presachin' and shouting? 
sometimes lasted all day Sundays. Colored folks cams from miles 
“around when they possibly could get away. These affairs wore 
waually held away from the “white folks" who seldom if ever 


saw these gatherings. 
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The old woman remembers the Big Eclipse of the sun or the 
"Day of Dark" as she called it. The chickens all went to roost 
and the darkies all thought the end of the world had come. Whe 
cattle lowed and everyone was scared to death. 
She Lived down in Kentucky after the War until she was quite a 
young woman and then came to Indiana where she has iived ever since. 


She lives now with her daughter in New Albany. 
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snterviow with Juderson iWhitted, 

colored ex-slave, of Rockville, 

Indiana. 

hire -chitted will be 89 years old s.:.t uonth, Cetober 1987. He was 

born in vrange County, North Carolina, ilis mother took care of the white | 
veniidren so her nine children were very well treated. The master was a 
Doctor. The fanily wore Hickory juakers and did not believe in nistreating 
their slaves, alive providiow then wi ta plenty to eat, and clothing to 
wear to church cu Sunday. Despite a law that end nited books to NeOLTOOS, 
his family led a Bible, esc an elonoutary spelling book. Mr. Whitted's 
father Lslonged te his sie ter's Ealfeorother end lived fourteen miles 
away. fe wos allowed a horse to fo sve them every two weeks, The father 
could read, am! spell very woll, so would teaci. them on his visits. Mr. 
Whitted learned “so road the Dible Sires, then in leter years has learmed 
to read ochor things. it wes tie vurtom for the master to search the 
negro huts, but kr. Whitvedts master ever dide 
| The Doctor often tog: lire Vhitted's grezdnotier with him to help care 
for the sick. “hon the war broke out the uaster's son joined the southern 
forces, The son was wounded. The Doctor and Lr, Whitted's grandmother 
went for the boye On the way home the Doctor died byt the q randmother 
got the boy home and nursed hin back to health. Life for the hegroes was 
different after the son began running the place, he was not good to thems 
Mp, Whitted was then 16 years old, nnd the older brother was the overseer, 
The negroes had been allowed a shere of the crops but the new master re~ 
fused them anything to live ons In thet region the wheat was barv sted 
the middie of June, There was a big crop thet year, but the entire fan iy s 
was turned out before the harvest, with nothings Mr. Whitted Left his 
older brother with his mother and the children sitting oy the road, while 
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he ra: the 14 miles for his father to find out what to dae The _ 
father borrowed two tea:ns mid wagons, reirrted a house in the edge 
of town, aud moved tno family ine 

The slaves were freed about tiet tine, end for the first 
time in their lives they were free, und the extire fanily together. 
The father went to the governor for food. The govermnont was allows 
ing hard taek and mierisa beef for the negroes. They received their 
allotment, uid were well saticlied with hard tack Lesause they were 
Prea, in tellin: about the Pickled beef he says he never sae seen . 
ong beef cu.ce chav leoked like it; he Lelievos thet it was horse 
meat. “The father started worlsing in « mill in 1865, Me wes soon 
bringing howe food stuff from there, and in tine tl.ey had a orop 
on their Littls place, 

tne vlder .folhes world in S.s uommings aud weit to a Guaker 
Hormel oehool in the afternoon. Pres, harrisun gave him an 
appotwiuient in the revenuc departuent, tlen as he grew older he was 
trauuferred te tie post office departuent. ile was retired cn a 
pension at the ase of 75. He is still living im Vashington, De Ce, 
and is now 07 yours old. 

vurin; the war ire thivted ran avay, going 12 miles to the 
eamp of the northern soldicrs, where he stayed two weeks, They 
gave hin « norse to ride, and sunt hina gathering fuel through the 
woods Tor tuem. These were tho happdect days he had ever known « 
his first freedore 

lire “hitted was never sold, but he often caw procesrions so 
past after « seleg tic wagor loaded with provisious first, then 
the slaves tied together followin,. They often took the bebtes 
away from thelr mothers, and sold theme Sone old woran, too old 


to work, would then care for the little ones until they were old 


enough to work, At six years old they were put to work thinning 
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corn, worming the tebacoe, and pulling weede, At seven they were 
taught to use a hoe, At 16 they were full hands, working along 
with the older man, . 
In april 1886 Mr. hitted left Orany,e County, it was so very 
rough it was herd to make a living. He just etarted aie in search 


of 4 better place, leaving his wife and seven children there. In 


November he sent for them, he wus working at the brick yards in . 


Rockville, They were finishing the court house. He was so anxious 
te moxe a living he often did as mich as two mens One ohild was 
born here. ui6 wife Cled soon after coming to Roekville. He stays 
ed single for three years, but found he could not care for his 
family and married again, His second wife died a number of years 
00. He now spends the winters with his three living daughters, 
and during the summer months, & daugnter comes to Rockville to 
enjoy his home. | 

live Whitted's uncle belengea to 4a mean master, “he slaves 
worked hard all day, then were chainea together at night. The 
uncle ran away in the oarly part of the war, and after two years 
breke through the linge, aa joinea the northern ary, going back 


after emancipation. 


~ 
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The Story of Alex Yoodson. - 


taf, ‘lem foodaon, 795 2, 4th Ste, “ew A2banyv. Inds 
Sbaervation of 7riter, 


Alex “eedson 16 an old Light skinned darkey, be looke to be 
SOD oynds snet Atel covert apes "i'vifitegian"te'te’ tthe 
eetbave and “acd a long talk with hi and hie wife ( hie secend) 
"Planted the fust ones” They run a little srovery in the front roa 
of the sottace, ut the stock waa sediy run down, fegether with thf 
Little store and bis "pinshun" (ald age pension) theae old 
folka sanage to set slonc, ey 

' Alda Woodson was bern at Toodeanville, in Jart - unty, .entuc'y, 
just acroea reen liver from Punfordyille. "a was a coed st-ed bry, 
coeeibly 7 yeare or more when "freedom waz ceolared", ir master 
waa "914 Jarpse” “terrett who had about a 200 sere plage and whose 
gon in lew .om “iliiams ran 4a store on thie phate, “hen 7iiliegs 
married “terretto dauchter he was civen Uncle Alex and hie mother 
and brother as a coresent, “Sliliane «se then known ae "ious iaater” 

when “ag cane O1d aster gave his (S:edeona) mother a big rell 
of bills, “ersenbacke ae big se io' arm", to keap for bia, and was 
foreed to leave the n@irhberhosd. After the ear the old darkey 
returned the aoney to him ‘ntact. 

Ungle ‘lex remembera hin zother taking hig and other ohildren 
an@ running down the river bank and iding 1 the woede ali night 
when the soldiers came, They were gorgan's sen and took all avalle 
akle cattlemd horses in the vicinity and best the soods looking 
for Yankee soldiers, nelle Alex geaid he sew Morgen a4 a distense 
on hie big heres ant he “wus @hore a mighty fine lockers“ 
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Sometiogs the ‘ankee asldiera would eoue riding along and y 
they “took things too”, 
when the War was over 91d “aster conse back home and the nee 
eroes combinued te live on at the plete as usual, @xecest fer a 
few thet ranted to co north, O14 Yaster lived in a sreat cig house 
with all his family and the nerroee lived in another coed sised house 
or ~uarters, nll torether, cere vere a for oa lrite 
“arbecuess “y we ehore used & have ‘om, yoo me" eat we dia? 
“olka would come for miles around, “ould ponet whole haers and 
“Owe, and folkea vould ging, and eat andidrink whiskey, “he white 
folke had ‘em but we helped am had fun too, Sometimes re would 
have one curcelvea,” | | 
"eed to have wath eplittin's and woed choppine, The men woud 
work 211 dey, ani cet a plle ef wood an ©i as a houga, (% noon 
they’ ston and eat a bi- seal that the winmen folks had fised up 
for em, them wuc gone tinea, I"ve apent te aany 4 one,” 
“I remeabe we used to co to revivals soaetines, down near 
HOPse av@e. ‘“verybody cot relision ani we shore hed some tinea, 
*@ don't heave them kind of tines any sore, {= resesber I went back 
down to one of these revivals yesres afterrards., ost of the Colke 
I uséd to anow was dead or cone, “he preacher made me set up 
front with bimy and he asked oe to oreach to the folze, “ut I ses. 
that “no, God hadn't made ae that aay and 1 wouldn't do it,” 
I've saw Abrahon tineelns cabin sing a tine, when i PRS FOUN. 
Ft set wu: on 4 igh hill, and i've been te the epring under the 
hill lote of times, “he h use waa on the Old Yetional road thens 
X hear thes *we fixed 44 all up now, I haweti't been there for years, 
After the “ap when I gvewed ap 1 carried, ond eet:led on the 
old place, I rameaber the only tine I got beat in a heres trade, 
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& eneakin’ algver from down near corse Cave 014 #0 3 sulé, chet 
“~ule was jeat nateoherly no caunte He would lay right down in the — 
Che, one day after T had worked vith him and tried to cet hig 
to ork richty I cot nad. i gaya to sy wifes Ae@LLe, r*m, roin' 
to cet rid of thot mule if I have to trade him for a eat. on’ 1 1-4 
him off, “hen I come back i had another qule and .15 Bo boote 
‘hie mule ahe wus shore sions: out when ¢ fattened her up you 
wouldn't Asva “norn hor,” . 

*"inally § left the ola ciuos and we coge north to Tnddana. 

"@ settled here snd ‘va been “cere for SO years abourt, 1 worked 
in the o1€ ‘ollin- “414, nd tye been an officer in the Saptist 
hurch at 3rd nnd “ein for 4l -carne” 

“os ¢ belleve in chonte” (‘ere iis -econd wife cave a snift} 
“@ll sa'aa, [ don't believe tn choste but. 1 do in spirite. (andother 
Aaiseuated eniff fron the second wife) i remember one tise feat 
after ny first wife died = wan.a eittin ricit in thet ehalr your 
sittin tn now. ‘hr front doer o ened and in come @ bir old srey 
ule, and 1 didn't have no arey nule. in she come just ae easy 
like, but one foot dorn glow, and then the othor, and then the other 
I saya *tule «it out of cere, (ou is coin through thet floor, eure | 
ae youre Lorn, (Cet out that door.’ “ule looked at me sadelize 
ati then ‘ust disa «ared, ti in ite place was gy first wife, in 
the clothes she ras curted in, he come up to ne and |, put ay amme 
around cer, but 7 couldn't feel nothin’ (another anife from the see 
_ gon wife) and { enya, "abe, what you canta? | 

Then she started to mit Littler ond littler and lower and 
finslly went richt avay through the floor, Xt was her epirit thate 
what 1t was, ("fate saya the aecond wife.) 

“anosgher tine she cose te me by thres tneeke and sade me cit up 
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and sleep on another bed where 1t waa tetter sleepin',* 

"I like to go bavk down in Kentucky on visite as the folke 
there wont take a thine for bed and vittles, Here they are so 
selfish wont even ive a drink of water avay,” 

“vre'm the <lood rot ua, Le and ay wife here, we whet onay 
oma stayed tro monthea, Yas 5 feet in thin hous@, and if it ever 
gete in nere arcing we're coin doen in sentueky and never comin’ 
back no nore,” | <= 
The ola san and hie effe bowed ae cut the front adeor ind atge 


ed me to come back aralin and we'ed talk some more about o14 tiaen. 
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